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Editorial 


Ecclesia semper reformanda est. To be true to herself and 
to her God, the Church must remain in a perpetual state of 
“reformation.” 

This key theme of Protestant ecclesiology has shaped the 
overall theological vision of each of the major confessions born 
of the reform movement that began within the Western Church 
towards the end of the 15th century. To an Orthodox ear, how¬ 
ever, it sounds a false note. Ours is the Church of Tradition, 
hence, of stability, conservatism, and an a priori mistrust of 
“reforms.” To most of us, the very idea of change suggests 
sacrifice: we have been granted the fullness of truth, faith and 
life; and therefore we suppose that any radical tampering with 
theological sources or liturgical forms can only lead to a reduc¬ 
tion in our overall spiritual wealth, a loss of truth and value. 
Recalling that the reforms of Patriarch Nikon led to the Old 
Believers’ schism, and that charismatic “reform” has introduced 
serious problems into certain sectors of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in this country, we feel that history is on the side of 
traditionalism and resistance to change. All too often, however, 
as history itself has amply demonstrated, that resistance is woe¬ 
fully lacking in discernment as to the true mission of the Church 
and the real pastoral needs of Christian people. As much as the 
worst of reforms, an unenlightened conservatism can move the 
Church away from the truth by refusing to submit itself to the 
guiding hand of the Spirit. 

The 17th century “reform” of Peter Moghila has been 
vigorously attacked for its undeniable latinizing tendencies. In 
the lead article of this issue of the Quarterly, Paul Meyendorff 
offers a reassessment of Moghila’s work and influence. Referring 
especially to the changes introduced into the Trebnik, he demon¬ 
strates that reform in Moghila’s day was vitally necessary for 
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both theological and pastoral reasons. His study makes clear the 
fact that the Church must be continually open to the possibility 
for reform, as long as practical, pastoral concerns, enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit, guide the changes to be introduced. It is an 
important conclusion, one that should be heard today, as we 
hope, plan and pray for the convening of a Great Council of the 
Orthodox Churches. 

One major issue addressed by Moghila concerned rites of 
reception into the Orthodox Church. In the second article, John 
Erickson deals with this same question, particularly in relation 
to the reception of clergy. Of special importance is his examina¬ 
tion of the principle of oikonomia, a crucial but much misunder¬ 
stood concept in Orthodox ecclesiology. 

The final article continues David Weaver’s study on the 
patristic interpretation of Romans 5:12, represented especially 
by Cyril of Alexandria, Theodore of Mopsuestia and Theodoret 
of Cyrus. As Weaver makes clear, this verse is central to the 
Orthodox doctrine of salvation. His study is technical, but it 
offers a valuable overview of the way in which patristic tradition 
understood the relationship between sin and death in human 
existence. His third and last installment will appear in the next 
issue of the Quarterly. 
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The Liturgical Reforms of Peter Moghila: 
A New Look 


Paul Meyendorff 


Peter Moghila, Metropolitan of Kiev from 1633 to 1646, 
is certainly one of the more controversial figures in Orthodox 
history. In particular, he is strongly criticized for his strong 
Latinizing tendencies, evident in his major works: The Ortho¬ 
dox Confession of Faith (1640);^ the Small Catechesis (1645);® 
and the Trebnik (1646),® or Ritual. In all three of these works, 
Peter not only borrows freely from Latin sources but adopts 
their very structures and approaches. In this brief essay, we 
shall focus on the liturgical aspect of Moghila’s work, a major 

^Written in Latin, the Confession was first examined by a council in 
Kiev, which could not agree on several issues, notably the existence of purga¬ 
tory and the moment of consecration at the eucharist. It was then sent for 
review to Constantinople. In 1642, a council in Jassy, Romania, attended by 
delegates from Constantinople, reviewed the work and approved it after Mele- 
tios Syrigos, the chief Greek theologian of his day, made some significant 
changes. Peter Moghila did not agree with these changes, so the work was not 
published in Kiev. Meletios’ edited Greek text was published in Holland in 
1667, then with a Latin translation in Leipzig in 1695. In 1696, a Slavonic 
translation based on the Leipzig edition was published in Moscow. The best 
modern edition, with an extensive introduction, is that of A. Malvy and M. 
Viller, La Confession Orthodoxe de Pierre Moghila ( = Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta X, No. 39) (Rome, 1927). 

^Unhappy with the corrections to his Orthodox Confession, Peter then 
published his Small Catechesis, which contained few of the corrections made 
by Meletios Syrigos at the 1642 council. Published in Kiev in the original 
Polish, it was soon translated into Slavonic and printed in Moscow in 1649. 
The complete text is reprinted in vol. 2 of S. Golubev, Kievskii Mitropolit 
Petr Mogila i ego spodvizhniki (Kiev, 1898). 

^For a description of the Orthodox liturgical books, see appendix II of 
Mother Mary and T. Ware, The Festal Menaion (London: Faber and Faber, 
1969), pp. 535-543. 
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aspect of his program of Church reform—a reform made neces¬ 
sary by historical circumstances. 


A. The Historical Context 

In order properly to understand Peter Moghila’s work, it is 
necessary first to understand the situation of the Orthodox Church 
at the end of the 16th and early-17th centuries. Western Russia 
and the Ukraine were under Polish rule, and the Orthodox 
thus found themselves in very close contact with, and often in 
opposition to, Roman Catholics. In addition, since the mid-16th 
century, Jesuits had come to Poland and set up schools and 
academies. The Jesuits’ primary purpose was, of course, to fight 
the Reformation, but they soon became involved in polemics 
against the Orthodox as weU. 

Leadership in the Orthodox camp was provided largely 
by brotherhoods of lay persons, which were formed in the latter 
part of the 16th century to defend Orthodoxy. These brother¬ 
hoods, based in the major cities, set up printing presses to print 
polemical and theological materials, established schools, and 
published liturgical books. The Ostrog Bible, published in 1580 
by the Brotherhood of Ostrog, was the first printed Slavonic 
Bible; Trebniks were published by brotherhoods in Lvov (1606) 
and Vilna (1618). But the brotherhoods were also centers of 
power, often at odds with local bishops. A number of the 
brotherhoods were even granted stavropygial status by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, who exercised jurisdiction over the 
area until its annexation by Moscow late in the 17th century. 
Stavropygial brotherhoods were not subject to the jurisdiction of 
local bishops, and at times they even exercised the right of 
judgment over them.^ 

One of the most fateful events occurred in 1596, with the 
Union of Brest-Litovsk, which led to the creation of the so-called 
“Uniate” Churches—Eastern-rite Churches in communion with 
Rome. Many bishops joined this movement, as well as a major¬ 
ity of the nobility, who were strongly Westernized and saw this 

■^Cf. G. Florovskii, Pud russkogo bogosloviia (Paris: YMCA Press, 
19812), pp. 38-39. 
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step as their inclusion in the more civilzed, Western tradition.® 
One cannot over-emphasize the importance of cultural elements 
in this situation. In response, centers of opposition to the “Unia” 
soon arose, led in significant measure by the brotherhoods in 
Vilna, Lvov, Lutsk, Mogilev, Kiev, and other cities. The Polish 
authorities, however, saw opposition to the union as opposition 
to the civil order, for the Orthodox Church, legally stripped of 
its hierarchy, no longer had any juridical status. The resulting 
“underground” condition of Orthodoxy only exacerbated the 
tension. 

The result of all these factors was a decrepit state in the 
order of the Church. Priests were poorly educated, especially 
when compared to the Latin clergy. Bishops were generally 
appointed by civil authorities, who were often not Orthodox, 
and episcopal thrones frequently went to the highest bidder. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that bishops often neglected their 
sees. Polish rulers exercised both jus patronatus and jus investi- 
turae,^ and they used these rights to appoint not only bishops, 
but abbots and parish priests as well, and even to give churches 
away outright. Local magnates appointed and dismissed clergy 
at will. Priests who found themselves at odds with their bishop 
would simply seek protection under a brotherhood.'^ Needless to 
say, abuses were rampant; and of course they attracted the scorn 
and ridicule of Roman Catholic polemicists. 

Liturgically, the situation was no better. Superstition was 
the rule, and many rites of dubious value became popular. For 
example, the rite of communion with Holy Water blessed at 
Epiphany, formerly used only for the excommunicated, was 
common and now full of magical overtones.® The practice of 
kneeling at the Great Entrance became widespread in this 
period, stemming from a belief that the bread and wine had 

SMost of the bishops in this period were themselves noblemen. 

^Meaning that they not only derived income from monasteries and indi¬ 
vidual churches, but also ruled over them independently of bishops. 

^For a discussion of all these factors, see E. M. Kryzhanovskii “Pov- 
rezhdenie tserkovnoj obriadnosti i religioznykh obychaev v iuzhno-russkoi 
mitropolii v period, predshestvovavshii otkrytomu wedeniiu v nej unii,” 
Sobranie sochineniij vol. 1 (Kiev, 1890), pp. 33-40. 

Hbid,, pp. 43-44. The rite was first printed in the 1606 Striatin Trebnik 
of Gideon Balaban, and later appeared in pre-Nikonian Moscow Trebniks, 
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already been transformed at the Prothesis.® Belief in curses and 
in talismans was common. Churches were poor and often filthy, 
vestments were frequently in tattered condition, and liturgical 
implements were lacking. All these beliefs and practices could 
hardly escape the notice of non-Orthodox critics. It is not sur¬ 
prising why Catholicism, the state religion, was increasingly 
attractive, particularly for the upper classes. 

Finally, there was no liturgical uniformity. This had never 
been a problem for the Orthodox before, as the Church had 
never required, or practiced, uniformity. In the days before 
printed books, no two manuscripts had ever agreed totally. Since 
the advent of printing, liturgical books similarly remained quite 
varied. In this period of confrontation with the West, however, 
the lack of uniformity became a significant issue, for it became 
one of the major points of criticism by Latin polemicists. All 
of a sudden, the need for uniformity became pressing. 

There were a number of attempts early in the 17 th century 
to publish reformed Trebniks, or Rituals.^® Chief of these was 
the 1606 Striatin Trebnik published by Gideon Balaban, Bishop 
of Lvov, which adopted the Greek Euchologion as a model. 
Where Greek practice conflicted with the Russian, he made the 
latter optional, but kept it in the book. Other Trebniks were 
published by the brotherhoods in Lvov (1606) and Vilna 
(1618), with numerous subsequent editions. The 1606 Striatin 
Trebnik and the 1645 Lvov edition stand out as the most com¬ 
plete Trebniks of their day, but they did not bring about the 
needed uniformity. Generally speaking, they were not much 
more than collections of services from various books, with little 
critical edition. They kept certain “abusive” practices, local 
variations, and were also influenced by Western practices which 
gradually crept in. They lacked certain necessary elements: for 
example, they had no rite of consent in the marriage ceremony 
—the rite of consent existed in no former book, but was required 

Hhid., p. 45. For a discussion of this Russian eucharistic understanding, 
see the recent study by K.C. Felmy, Die Deutung der gottlichen Liturgie in 
der russischen Theologie (— Arbeiten z. Kirchengeschichte 54) (Berlin and 
New York: de Gruyter, 1984), chs. 1-2. 

locf. E. M. Kryzhanovskii, “Zaboty ob ispravlenie trebnika v iuzhno- 
russkoi mitropolii, do izdaniia Trebnika Petra Mogily,” Sobranie sochinenii, 
vol. 1, pp. 67-86. 
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by Polish law. Similarly, these books lacked rites for the recep¬ 
tion of various non-Orthodox into the Church. “ 

Such, in brief, was the situation into which Peter Moghila 
came. He was bom in 1596, the son of a Moldavian prince. In 
1612, he fled with his family to Poland following a revolt. He 
studied in Polish schools, possibly at the Jesuit Academy in 
Zamoisk, and may even have undertaken a trip to Holland.^* He 
thus received a classical. Western education. In 1627, he was 
tonsured a monk at the Monastery of the Caves in Kiev and, a 
few months later, under the patronage of his friend and bene¬ 
factor, Metropolitan Job Boretskii, he became its archimandrite. 

In 1631, Peter established a school at the monastery, 
patterned on the Latin educational model and using Latin text¬ 
books. This was in direct competition with the existing school 
of the Kievan Brotherhood, which was based on the Greek 
model. That same year, his friend Job died, and an opponent, 
Isaiah Kopinskii, became Metropolitan of Kiev. In 1632, Peter, 
who had many connections among the Polish nobility, was a 
delegate at the Polish Diet which elected Ladislaus IV as the 
new king of Poland. Peter, the leader of the Orthodox party, 
was instrumental in obtaining concessions from the new king, 
concessions which granted the Orthodox legal status and restored 
a number of Orthodox sees. The new king further ordered that 
a number of Orthodox bishops—who had been secretly, and 
thus illegally, ordained under his father’s rule—be deposed. In¬ 
cluded among them was Isaiah, the new Metropolitan of Kiev. 
Peter was then selected to fill the Kievan see and was ordained 
in Lvov in 1633. His ordination was confirmed by Patriarch 
Cyril Loukaris of Constantinople, who appointed him “Exarch 
of the Holy, Apostolic, Constantinopolitan Throne.” Peter as¬ 
sumed his new position only after expelling Isaiah by force. 


B. Peter Moghila’s Reforms 

An energetic man, Peter immediately embarked upon a 
program of Church reform. He established schools, churches, 

i^Cf. Kryzhanovskii, “Nedostatki obriadnosti,” pp. 56-66. 
i^lorovskii, Puti, p. 44. 
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hospitals, and monasteries. He tried to centralize all authority 
to exercise maximum personal control. He attempted, without 
much success, to obtain the right of censure over all publica¬ 
tions; but the brotherhoods, which saw this as a grave infringe¬ 
ment of their autonomy, strenuously opposed him. Thus Peter 
had no input into the edition of any liturgical books published 
outside Kiev at this time. Most of all, however, he wanted to 
bring the educational and moral level of his clergy up to that 
of the Latin clergy. Thus all candidates for the priesthood were 
assigned to one of Peter’s trusted priests or monks to be taught 
dogma and ethics. After ordination, the new clergy would again 
be assigned to a teacher for liturgical instruction. Transgressions 
in liturgical matters were punished with strict fines, This was 
the only way he saw to save Orthodoxy from the “Unia,” which 
he vehemently opposed—though not on theological, but only on 
jurisdictional grounds. 

Thus Peter’s liturgical reforms were only a part, albeit a 
most significant one, of his program of Church renewal. In 
1639, he published a Sluzhebnik, more complete than any previ¬ 
ous edition, containing expanded Utanies, as well as a number 
of occasional services. This work was quite free with regard to 
earlier editions, borrowing from Greek, Russian, and even 
Latin books (e.g. the “Passions”).'® The edition is of very high 
quality, clearly printed in large letters, with extensive rubrics 
and explanations. 

Moghila’s crowning achievement in this regard, however, 
was his Trebnik. Its publication was in large part motivated by 
the appearance, in 1642, of a polemical treatise, entitled “Per- 
spektiva,”^* by Cassian Sakovich. Cassian, the son of an Ortho¬ 
dox priest, had been educated in Poland and was one of the first 
teachers at Moghila’s school in Kiev. He then became a Uniate 
and finally adopted the Western Rite by special papal dispensa¬ 
tion.'® In this polemical work, Sakovich wrote of the numerous 

i^The Latin elements in this edition are brought out and criticized by 
N. Uspenskii, “Kolliziia dvukh bogoslovii v ispravlenie russkikh bogosluzhe- 
bnykh knig v XVII veke,” Bogoslovskie Trudy 13 (1975) 153-154. 

i^The full title is Cassianus Sakovich, Epanorthosis, seu Perspectiva et 
Declaratio errorum haeresum ac. superstitionum, quae in Graeco-Ruthena 
ecclesia disunita reperiuntur (Cracow, 1642). 

i^Cf. M. Leszczynksi, De Trebniko Petri Moghilae (Rome, 1934), pp. 
10 - 12 . 
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errors in the Orthodox service books, and states that when he 
lived “with the schismatics,” he didn’t even know what to believe 
in. For example, he states, the Orthodox have three ideas as to 
when the bread and wine are transformed: some say at the 
Prothesis; others say this occurs at the words of institution; still 
others claim that it is at the epiclesis. Nor do the Orthodox know 
what the matter and form of the sacraments are, and thus they 
celebrate them without the proper intention.Peter took these 
criticisms very much to heart, and his Trebnik is intended 
specifically to rebut these accusations. Thus, in the introduction 
to the Trebnik, Peter writes: 

Fully knowing that our Savior Jesus Christ will 
call me to account for the sheep entrusted to my care, 
and knowing well that our enemies, the false-brethren 
of Holy Orthodoxy, grievously and strongly accuse 
the Orthodox of various sins and errors, shamelessly 
calling our clergy illiterates, ignoramuses, and in¬ 
competent in the performance of the divine sacraments 
and other pious services, and affirming that Orthodox 
Rus’ has fallen into heresy and knows neither the 
number, the form, the matter, the intention, nor the 
ordo of the divine sacraments, is unable to explain 
them, and does not even perform them uniformly— 
thus I, having labored with all the strength given 
me by Christ, have undertaken to free the clergy of 
the Holy Russian Church from such care. (pp. 5-6) 

He then deals with these accusations: 

If any of our opponents point to some differences 
among the Trebniks printed in Lvov, Striatin, Ostrog, 
and Vilna, the following is the response: even if there 
are certain errors or minor mistakes in these Trebniks, 
they in no way affect our salvation, for they change 
neither the number, the power, the matter, the form, 
nor the efficacy of the holy sacraments, and disagree 
only in the carrying out of certain ceremonies, proba- 

16As quoted in Leszczynski, ibid,, p. 25. 
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bly simply following ancient practices. In addition, 
the mistakes in these Trebniks come about partially 
because of the ignorance and impudence of correctors, 
partially from the carelessness of copyists, and particu¬ 
larly from the lack of necessary knowledge about these 
matters among the Orthodox pastors of the Russian 
Church when they worked on the correction and pub¬ 
lication of these books—for they looked not so much 
at what constitutes the matter or form of the sacra¬ 
ments, as at their own customs: thus they dropped 
much of what was necessary and added what was not. 

(pp.6-7) 

Moghila then concludes his introduction by stating just how he 

intends to answer the accusations and correct previous errors: 

In this book, pious reader, you will find the 
proper way to celebrate the seven sacraments of the 
Church, handed down to the Holy Orthodox-Catholic 
Church from Christ the Lord through the holy apostles, 
taken by me from Greek euchologies and from ancient 
manuscripts of Slavonic Trebniks, In this book you 
will also find the relevant teaching about what is a 
sacrament, in what consists the power and efiBcacy of 
each sacrament, about what preparation is necessary 
before celebrating them, with what care and reverence 
they must be performed, about how to teach the people 
of God so that they might worthily approach the 
reception of the sacraments, and how to act properly 
in any circumstances which might arise. You have in 
this book the living rite and ordo both for different 
prayers and Te Deums [Molebens], and you have the 
relevant teaching about the entire ecclesiastical ordo. 

You will discover here how to strengthen the Orthodox 
children of the Church in the expectation of their sal¬ 
vation, how to answer slanderers and accusers about 
articles of the Orthodox faith. Finally, you will dis¬ 
cover the underlying unity of all the divine sacraments, 
which are performed in all the churches. (p. 8) 
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The Trebnik, 1529 pages long, is divided into three parts 
and an appendix: 

Part I—all the sacraments and important functions in 
the life of the Christian, from birth to death, 
composed of an introduction and forty-two sec¬ 
tions; 

Part II—services for blessing various articles in both 
church and home, composed of sixty services; 

Part HI—services for general use, Te Deums and 
prayers, composed of twenty-four services; 

Appendix—sample forms for metrical books: 

a) births 

b) marriages 

c) living 

d) dead. 

Each sacrament or important service is preceded by an ex¬ 
planatory section. Some of these explanations are as many as 
fifty pages long, and consist of three parts: 

1. The first part explains the meaning of the sacrament and 
of each of its constituent parts, all the requirements necessary 
for its proper celebration (time, place, needed items), as well 
as the proper internal and external attitude of the priest. 

2. A casuistic section lists possible problems and how to 
deal with them. 

3. A pastoral section instructs the priest about how to 
explain the rite to his parishioners and how to cope with possible 
misunderstandings. 

The texts of services contain detailed rubrics showing how 
everything is to be done, including special instructions for 
concelebration with other priests or a bishop. The Trebnik is 
thus unique for its structure, clarity, and completeness, and no 
previous Orthodox service book can compare with it.‘^ Far 

i^Cf. A. Raes, “Le Rituel ruth^ne depuis lUnion de Brest/’ Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica 1 (1935) 375-376. 
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more than a mere service book, it is a manual of theology and 
a pastoral guide, intended both to restore order in liturgical 
practice and to instruct clergy and laity alike. 

Let us turn briefly to the most controversial aspect of 
Moghila’s work. Educated in the Latin system, Peter uncon¬ 
ditionally accepted Latin sacramental theology, as expressed in 
its post-Tridentine formulation. Thus, in his discussion on each 
of the sacraments, Peter ceraefully spells out the matter and 
jorm of each, and insists that the celebrant have the proper 
intention. If any of these are lacking, there is no sacrament, and 
the priest commits a mortal sin.*® Thus, in the case of the 
eucharist,*® the matter consists of bread and wine, the form is 
the institution narrative. Peter repeatedly stresses that the con¬ 
secration occurs at the words of institution, quoting St John 
Chrysostom.®® For the sacrament of marriage,®* the matter is 
the couple, and the form is the consent, which Peter inserts for 
the first time into the Orthodox marriage rite. For the rite of 
penance,®® he explains that the matter is the confession of sins, 
the form is the prayer of absolution. Here he inserts the Latin 
indicative formula of absolution®® and spells out the requirement 
for penance, or satisfaction, for the validity of the sacrament. 
His instructions about each sacrament are taken largely from 
the Roman Ritual of Pope Paul V,®* often verbatim. The extent 
of this Roman influence has been amply studied, so there is 
little value in repeating it here.®® 

^^Trebnik, pt. 1, p. 5. 
pp. 214-335, 

20“Homily 1, On the Betrayal of Judas,” 6; PG 49:380, 

^^Trebnik, pt, 1, pp. 369-443. Moghila’s chapter on marriage was reprinted 
in Nikon’s Kormchaia Kniga (Moscow, 1653). 

^^Trebniky pt. 1, pp. 337-368. 

23This new prayer, taken from the Roman Ritual of Paul V, entered the 
Moscow books with the 1671 Moscow Trebnik. 

24published in a Slavic translation in Rome in 1637. 

25For further material on this subject, see E.M. Kryzhanovskii, “O 
Trebnike Kievskago mitropolita Petra Mogily,” Sobranie sochineniU vol. 1, 
pp. 87-165; M. Jugie, “Moghila, Pierre,” Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique, 
vol. 10 (Paris, 1929), cols. 2063-2081; and especially A. Wenger, “Les in¬ 
fluences du Rituel de Paul V sur le Trebnik de Pierre Moghila,” Melanges 
en Vhonneur de Monseigneur Michel Andrieu (= Revue de Sciences Reli- 
gieusesy vol. hors sdrie) (Strasbourg, 1956), pp. 477-499. 
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Moghila’s Trebnik, however, is more than a simple imita¬ 
tion of Latin books. Peter uses both Greek and Russian books 
extensively, though his approach to them is quite free. At times, 
he uses the Greek books to justify the removal of certain Rus¬ 
sian practices, such as the rite of communion with holy water. 
When he includes something not present in the Greek books, he 
tends to justify it at length. But he is hardly bound by any 
previous edition. Thus he eliminates the common cup and the 
triple procession in the marriage ceremony, apparently because 
they were subject to various abuses giving opponents the oppor¬ 
tunity to slander the Orthodox.^® Peter added forty entirely new 
services; and he rewrote, combined or expanded many others. 
Thirty-seven of these services are not to be found in Greek 
books at all. He also adopted certain Latin customs, such as the 
use of a small bell when taking communion to the sick and the 
traditional Latin greeting, “Peace be on this house,” spoken 
upon entering the home. No single rite escaped his editorial pen. 
His goal was completeness, clarity of purpose and purity, to 
eliminate the possibility of abuse. In short, the Trebnik was a 
systematic work, not merely a collection. 

One of Peter’s most significant contributions, and one which 
also had the most lasting effect, was his introduction of different 
rites of acceptance into the Orthodox Church.^’’ Prior to this, the 
general practice of the Byzantine Church was to reconfirm 
(chrismate) Catholics, though the current Muscovite practice was 
to rebaptize all non-Orthodox.®* Based on his belief that baptism 
and confirmation were indelible marks upon the soul—a tradi- 

®®Moghila even mentions this specifically in his Lithos (Kiev, 1644), 
which is an attempt to respond to Sakovich’s polemical treatise, cited in note 
14 above. Peter keeps the Prayer over the Common Cup, however, changing 
its opening phrase from “Bless, Lord, this cup” to “Bless, Lord, those who are 
crowned.” Similarly, though he abolishes the triple procession, he leaves in 
the three troparia which accompanied it. 

27The rites of reconciliation are placed immediately following Baptism 
and Chrismation, Trebniky pt. 1, pp. 76-213. The best study on this subject is 
that of A. Wenger, “La reconciliation des h6r6tiques dans TEglise russe, le 
Trebnik de Pierre Moghila,” Revenue des etudes byzantines 12 (1954) 144- 
175. 

28Cf. Bishop Peter [rHullier], “The Reception of Roman Catholics Into 
Orthodoxy: Historical Variations and Norms,” St Vladimir*s Theological 
Quarterly 24 (1980) 75-82. 
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tional Latin teaching—Peter developed a three-strata approach 
in the Trebnik: 

1. For non-Christians, as well as Socinian Anabaptists:®® 

—a five day catechumenal rite 

—a profession of faith, different for Jews, Saracens, and 
Socinians, whom he calls “Arians” 

—baptism 

—chrismation 

—communion. 

2. For Protestants; 

—a profession of faith,®® as well as an exorcism and insuf¬ 
flation 
—absolution 
—confirmation 
—communion. 

3. For Roman Catholics, Uniates, and apsotates; 

—a confession of faith®^ 

—confession 

—communion. 

For apostates, the previous requirement of fasting for up to two 
years is reduced to a simple three-day fast, and Peter encouraged 
great leniency in this regard. Only unconfirmed Cathofics were 
to be chrismated. This new system was a pastoral response to 
the contemporary situation where, for the first time. Orthodox 
and non-Orthodox lived side-by-side in large numbers. Peter’s 
lenient approach was intended to encourage conversion and con¬ 
trasted sharply with the Muscovite practice at this time of re¬ 
baptizing Roman Catholics and even those Orthodox who had 
been baptized by aspersion rather than total immersion.®® In 

29Peter calls Anabaptists Socinians. They had a number of communities 
in Poland in this period. About this group see the recent documentation com¬ 
piled and published by G. H. Williams, The Polish Brethren, 2 pts. (Harvard 
Theological Studies, XXX (Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1980). 

profession of faith for Protestants was borrowed from the Latin 

Ritual, 

s^This profession was very generally phrased—a simple renunciation of 
“former errors,” without spelling these out. 

82The decision to rebaptize all non-Orthodox was made at a council in 
Moscow in 1620 under Patriarch Filaret. This decision was overturned under 
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1759, the entire Russian Church adopted Moghila’s threefold 
approach, which it follows to the present day. 


C. Conclusion 

Needless to say, Peter’s latinizing trend has been critized 
by many Orthodox, who call it a “pseudomorphosis of Orthodox 
thought.”*® A number of Moghila’s latinizations have indeed 
remained in Russian liturgical books to our day: the prayer of 
absolution, the rite of consent in marriage. Ids novel system 
for accepting converts. Not all of these, however, are negative. 
Certainly the Orthodox understanding of marriage implies the 
consent of the couple, and a flexible structure for accepting 
non-Orthodox into the Church has a long and varied tradition! 
Thus not all the criticims are justifiable. Peter’s Trebnik served 
as the model for all subsequent editions of the Trebnik, both in 
the Ukraine and in Russia, by both Orthodox and “Uniates.”®^ 
This influence is all the more remarkable as Moghila’s Trebnik 
was not actually in use for any length of time. Peter died on 
Dec. 31, 1646, less than a month after its publication, and was 
thus unable to oversee its universal adoption, as he had intended. 

The critical evaluation of Moghila’s liturgical reform might 
thus bear a more “nuanced” approach. It is clear that a reform 
was necessary, not only because of various abuses, but because 
of the external threat from Uniatism. This was what Peter per¬ 
ceived so clearly and acted upon in the best way he could. Thus 
the reform was necessary in response to an existing need: Peter 
filled this need by providing a clear, well-structured work. His 
Western, scholastic sacramental theology provided a clear and 
concise response to the chaos which reigned in the liturgical and 
theological realms. Constantinople, with its own difficulties, was 
harly in a position to provide theological guidance: only a few 
years earlier, Peter had written his Orthodox Confession to 

Nikon at councils in 1655 and 1656, which ordered that Latins and Uniates 
be merely chrismated. The latter decision was confirmed at the Great Moscow 
Council of 1667. 

S3See for example Florovskii, Futi, pp. 44-56. 

s^Cf. Raes, “Le rituel ruthSne,” pp. 361-392; also Kryzhanovskii, “O 
Trebnike ” pp. 155ff. 
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counteract the Calvinistic theology of Cyril Loukaris! The alter¬ 
natives to Western models were therefore few. Within his histor¬ 
ical and cultural milieu, it is indeed difl&cult to imagine what else 
Peter could have done. 

Moghila’s achievement is all the more striking when com¬ 
pared to another liturgical reform in Moscow that occurred only 
ten years later. Whereas Moghila’s reform served to strengthen 
the position of Orthodoxy, Nikon’s split the Russian Church. 
And yet Peter’s reform was far more extensive, involving the 
introduction of entirely new rites and radical changes in existing 
ones, as well as a sharp theological shift. This can only be 
explained by the fact that Moghila’s liturgical reforms were part 
of a comprehensive program of raising the overall level of Church 
life. Moghila not only published liturgical books; he also estab¬ 
lished schools, hospitals and monasteries, and strove to raise the 
intellectual and moral level of his clergy. Liturgical changes 
were accompanied by explanations which, though often based 
on Latin theology, made practical sense. Nikon, on the other 
hand, had no comprehensive plan; he ruled by fiat and never 
explained his actions. The very purpose of his reform, intended 
to align Russian practice with the contemporary Greek, remains 
unclear; and the resulting Old-Believer schism continues to our 
day. His liturgical reforms were accompanied by no program 
of education and made little theological or pastoral sense. Thus, 
while we may reject Peter’s Latin sacramental theology we can 
hardly deny his major achievements in preserving Orthodoxy 
under Polish domination. 
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Reception of Non-Orthodox Clergy 
Into the Orthodox Church* 


John Erickson 


How are non-Orthodox clergy to be received into the Ortho¬ 
dox Church? This question cannot be answered simply by de¬ 
scribing how such clergy are in fact received. Practice in America 
and elsewhere varies from jurisdiction to jurisdiction and occa¬ 
sionally even within jurisdictions. Thus, depending on the group 
or bishop receiving him, a Roman Catholic priest, for example, 
might be rebaptized and reordained; or chrismated and reor¬ 
dained; or chrismated whether wholly or partially and then 
accepted in his orders; or be received in his orders simply 
upon profession of the Orthodox faith. Additional variations 
would depend on his marital status: if he had married along 
the way, he might be reordained, whereas had he remained 
single he might conceivably have been received in his orders. 
Varied also are theological arguments advanced to justify a given 
practice; two groups might follow the same practice but justify 
this practice in altogether different ways. For example, virtually 
all Orthodox groups in America today would receive non- 
Chalcedonian clerics in their orders, without (re)ordination. 
But how is this acceptance explained? So also, no Orthodox 
group in America receives Anglican clergy in their orders. But 
how is this non-acceptance explained? 

Since the time of Peter Moghila in the seventeenth century, 
many Orthodox theologians would say that the non-Chalcedon- 
ians have “valid orders,” above all because they have maintained 
“apostolic succession,” while the Anglicans do not, whether 
because of a break in succession or because of a defect of inten¬ 
tion. This explanation of course depends heavily on Augustine’s 

*A paper presented for discussion at the annual meeting of the Orthodox 
Theological Society of America, 1984. 
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arguments against Donatists as developed by the scholastics and 
codified after Trent. The sacraments are regarded as valid ex 
opere operate if certain objective conditions are met, though 
this does not necessarily make them licit or fruitful. Thus, while 
the non-Chalcedonians have “valid orders,” they do not have 
the lawful exercise thereof. 

These days this approach to sacramental theology is fre¬ 
quently criticized by Orthodox theologians as hopelessly Latin¬ 
ized. At the same time it should be acknowledged that the work 
of Moghila and his heirs did respond to a definite need; it 
offered a comprehensive way of accounting for the relation of the 
sacraments to the Church and hence of explaining the signific¬ 
ance of ordination and other sacraments administered outside 
the Church’s canonical limits. 

An alternative approach to the question of acceptance or 
non-acceptance has been particularly prominent in Greek sacra¬ 
mental theology since the eighteenth century. For convenience 
this approach may be labeled “economic” becaus of the promi¬ 
nence which it gives to the term oikonomia or “economy.” While 
presentations of this economic approach vary considerably in 
particulars, certain elements are common to most of them:^ 

1. Oikonomia is understood as the departure from or suspen¬ 
sion of strict application (akribeia) of the Church’s canons and 
disciplinary norms, making it in many respects analogous to the 
West’s dispensatio. 

2. But oikonomia is broader than dispensatio in that it is not 
limited to canon law but applied to sacramental theology as 
well. 

^Further discussion: J. Erickson, Oikonomia in Byzantine Canon Law,” 
in Law, Church, and Society: Essays in Honor of Stephan Kuttner, ed. K. 
Pennington and R. Somerville (Philadelphia, 1977) 225-36, and “Reception 
of Non-Orthodox into the Orthodox Church,” Diakonia 19 (1984)—in press. 
Convenient bibliography: Y. Congar, “Propos en vue d*une theologie de 
r“£conomie” dans la tradition latine,” Irenikon 45 (1972) 155-206 at p. 179 
n. 2. For a survey of positions and critical analysis: F.J. Thomson, “Economy,” 
Journal of Theological Studies n.s. 16 (1965) 368-420. More recent: P. Rai, 
“L’Economie dans le droit canonique byzantin des origines jusqu’au Xle 
siecle” and “L’Economie chez les Orthodoxes depuis 1755,” and K. Duchate- 
lez, “Le principe de I’dconomie baptismale dans rantiquit6 chr6tienne,” all in 
Istina 18 (1973) 260-368. 
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3. In this context, from the point of view of akribeia all non- 
Orthodox sacraments are null and void. (Here the East’s adher¬ 
ence to a “Cyprianic” ecclesiology is often noted, as distinct 
from the West’s “Augustinian” approach.) 

4. But the Orthodox Church, as sole steward of grace, as sov¬ 
ereign administrator of the sacraments, can decide to accept the 
sacraments of non-Orthodox entering the Church as valid 
kafoikonomian. 

5. This concerns only the sacraments of those entering the 
Orthodox Church and in no way implies recognition of the 
validity of non-Orthodox sacraments per se. 

6. The application of oikonomia need not be everywhere and 
always the same, but may and should change according to the 
circumstances. 

7. These circumstances may include such considerations as (a) 
the attitude of the non-Orthodox group in question toward 
Orthodoxy, (b) the spiritual and perhaps also the temporal 
well-being of the Orthodox flock, (c) the ultimate spiritual well¬ 
being of the person or groups that contemplate entering the 
Orthodox Church. 

Oikonomia thus understood has found wide-spread support. 
Some have found it a welcome panacea for all manner of 
ecclesiastical ills. In particular, it is seen as a convenient way 
out of several apparent impasses in ecumenical relations, such 
as that created by Rome’s 1896 rejection of Anglican orders as 
“absolutely null and utterly void.’’* Others—quite a different 
group!—have been attracted by its C 3 q)rianic exaltation of the 
Church as the exclusive vehicle of salvation. For them, outside 
the canonical limits of the Orthodox Church there is simply 
undifferentiated darkness, in which rites like baptism and ordin- 

2Congar, “Propos . . K. McDonnell, “Ways of Validating Ministry,’* 
Journal of Ecumenical Studies 7 (1970) 209-65; L. M. Knox, The Ecclesial 
Dimension of Valid Orders (Catholic University Canon Law Studies 477, 
Washington, D.C., 1971). Exploration of oikonomia*s ecumenical implications 
was initiated by Anglicans concerned about the validity of their orders, above 
all by J. A. Douglas, The Relations of the Anglican Churches with the Eastern 
Orthodox (London, 1921), “The Orthodox Principle of Economy,” The 
Christian East 13 (1939) 99-109, and elsewhere. 
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ation have no more significance than non-baptism and non¬ 
ordination. But regardless of such obvious differences in orien¬ 
tation, virtually all proponents of “economy” have claimed that 
this approach represents the perennial teaching of the Orthodox 
Church, that it faithfully upholds that understanding of the 
sacraments and their relationship to the Church which character¬ 
ized Christian antiquity generally and which has been maintained 
since then in the East, save where Latinization has taken its toll. 

A comprehensive evaluation of this claim cannot be under¬ 
taken in this brief paper. Here I shall limit myself to the rela¬ 
tively simple task of examining the ways in which the term 
oikonomia was actually used in Byzantine canonical literature, 
giving particular attention to the question of orders. Yet even 
this limited examination suggests that the economic approach to 
sacramental theology lacks historical depth, despite its claims 
to antiquity. In fact its proponents have formed their “Orthodox 
concept of sacramental economy” from a few isolated quota¬ 
tions, ignoring or obscuring the existence and development of 
specific well-defined uses of the term oikonomia while at the 
same time distorting beyond recognition certain clearly non¬ 
technical uses. 

Of the meanings of oikonomia in Byzantium, the most 
obvious one is the one most often ignored by proponents of the 
economic approach to sacramental theology: management, ar¬ 
rangement, determination, in a strictly neutral sense. In canon¬ 
ical texts the term frequently refers to an arrangement or deter¬ 
mination made by a synod of bishops, to the “handling” of a 
particular problem. Above all, it refers to a bishop’s manage¬ 
ment or administration of his diocese, or to particular instances 
of this. For the good Byzantine bishop, as seen not just in 
hortatory treatises and hagiography, but also in routine docu¬ 
ments reliating to church affairs, was above all an oikonomos: 
a manager, a steward. To be sure, financial affairs were entrusted 
to a professional—this the Council of Chalcedon had insisted 
upon many centuries before (canon 26). But the bishop was 
still the oikonomos tes archieratikos charitos, as the ordination 
prayer put it, the steward or manager of the high-priestly grace, 
responsible for the pastoral care of his flock, the supervision of 
his church’s sacramental life. 
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The most frequently encountered technical use of the word 
oikonomia in canonical literature reflects this pastoral orienta¬ 
tion: the apportionment or disposition of a penance.® Here 
considerable administrative discretion was demanded, for the 
ancient canons on the subject often seemed wooden, insensitive. 
Yet the oikonomia of penance was not to become capricious or 
arbitrary. Rather, it was to be based upon an objective diagnosis 
of the sinner’s spiritual malady. Given his condition in life, the 
circumstances of his sin and—above all—his zeal for repentance, 
what is the appropriate course of treatment? 

No doubt it is fortunate that in these penitential matters, as 
in financial affairs, the bishop had some professional assistance. 
Cases involving a public offense might be dealt with by the 
bishop himself, but for the most part penance was administered 
by specially licensed confessors, generally hieromonks distin¬ 
guished by their spiritual insight, but even more by the fact that 
“they knew the remedies,”^ they were “experts in the science of 
spiritual medicine.”® The reconciliation of heretics, however, 
was generally the bishop’s task. Their conversion, according to 
the canons and the civil law, was to be his constant concern. 
But how were they to be received? At first glance, the relevant 
canons presented certain difficulties in interpretation. The age- 
old practice of the Church of Constantinople, as set forth in a 
number of canonical and liturgical texts, distinguished between 
heretics who were to be received as heathens (i.e., baptized) 
and those to be received by anointing with chrism or simply by 
confession of faith.® On the other hand the Apostolic Canons 
categorically rejected heretic baptism (canons 46, 47), and 

3See Erickson, ''Oikonomia . . and “Penitential Discipline in the Ortho¬ 
dox Canonical Tradition,” St Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly 21 (1977) 
191-206. 

4Cf. the entalma for a spiritual father, PG 119:1152-53. 

^Synod in Trullo canon 102. 

®The Epistola Ecclesiae Constantinoplitanae ad Martyrium Antiochenum 
episcopum (ed. J.-B. Pitra, Juris ecclesiastici Graecorum historia et monu^ 
menta 1 [Rome, 1864] 187-88), which in a slightly abbreviated form circu¬ 
lated as I Constantinople canon 7; Timothy of Constantinople, De receptione 
haereticorum (PG 86:9-74, better edit.: V. Beneschevich, Drevne-slavianskaia 
Kormchaia XIV Titulov bez tolkovanii 1 [St Petersburg, 1906] 707-38); office 
for the reception of heretics in the Barberini Euchologion (ed. J. Goar, 
Euchologion siue Rituale Graecorum [Paris, 1647] 694-95); Synod in Trullo 
canon 95. 
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Cyprian, whose baptismal council of 257 A.D. was included 
among the canons, prescribed (re)baptism for all those not 
baptized within the bosom of the one Church, not only all here¬ 
tics but schismatics as well. 

The problem of harmonizing these texts arose from time 
to time. In the course of the moechian controversy Naucratius 
questioned his master Theodore the Studite on this very point, 
presumably because it seemed odd not to insist on rebaptism of 
those baptized by the moechinas, if, as Theodore insisted, they 
were truly heretics. Though his contemporaries might accuse 
him of “Cyprianizing,”^ Theodore here shows no inclination to 
put Cyprian’s ideas on baptism into practice. Naucratius had 
said that the Apostolic Canon “by no means makes distinctions, 
but rather definitively declares that those who are ordained or 
baptized by heretics are neither clerics nor Christians.” But 
take note, says Theodore, that the Apostolic Canon calls “here¬ 
tics” those who are not baptized and do not baptize in the name 
of the Trinity. St. Basil, he continues, teaches the same thing. 
He calls “heretics” those wholly cut off and estranged with re¬ 
spect to the faith itself. These he distinguishes from “schismat¬ 
ics,” whose separation can be remedied—who are still “of the 
Church,” if we may quote St Basil himself; and from “para- 
synagogues.” As an example of “heretic” St Basil gives the 
Montanists, who “baptize into names that have not been handed 
down to us” and therefore are not baptized at all. These and 
others of their kind the Apostolic Canon, St. Basil and the 
Fathers call “heretics.” They are heretics properly so-called; 
others are called “heretics” by extension.® 

Similar explanations can be found in the standard com¬ 
mentators. Balsamon pointed out the necessity of distinguishing 
how the terms “heretic” and “schismatic” are used in different 
contexts;® and both he and Zonaras caU attention to the role of 
correct form as a criterion for true baptism.^® At the same time, 

^Ep. 11.63, PG 99:1281C: Egd de Kuprianizein , . . dithen, 

8Ep. 1.40, PG 99:1052D-1053B, referring to Basil the Great canon 1. 
^Commentary on I Constantinople canon 6, PG 137:337A, 
i^Commentaries on Apostolic Canons 47 and 49, PG 137:132B-133C, 
137AB. 

iiG. Picker, “Erlasse des Patriarchen von Konstantinopel Alexios Studies,” 
Festschrift der Universitdt Kiel zur Feier des Geburtsfestes Seiner Majestdts 
des Kaisers and Konigs Wilhelm II (Kiel, 1911) 14. 
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abuses arising from an exaggerated reliance on form were 
avoided. Manifestly falsified content invalidated baptism even 
if the proper form was employed. Thus certain Saracens who 
had themselves and their children baptized in the belief that this 
conferred invulnerability were to be regarded as unbaptized.” 

But what of Cyprian? The standard answer in Byzantium 
would relegate him and his position to the dustbin of history. 
St Basil had already regarded Cyprian’s baptismal practice as 
obsolete. He observes (canon 1) that Cyprian and Firmilian 
had rejected Novatian baptism, which according to his own 
system of classification would be accepted, and he briefly sum¬ 
marizes the theological reasoning behind their position. “But 
since on the whole it has seemed best to some of those in Asia 
that their [i.e, Novatian] baptism be accepted oikonomias heneka 
ton pollon, let it be accepted.” What is meant by the phrase in 
question? Probably just “for the sake of the discipline (or: prac¬ 
tice) of the majority.” Cyprian’s practice had been superseded 
by that of the many others who, like St Basil himself, argued 
that the acceptance or rejection of a particular baptism should 
be based on a theological evaluation of the baptismal form 
employed. To be sure, the text of Cyprian’s baptismal council 
circulated in eastern canonical collections from antiquity on¬ 
ward; but in the Byzantine period it was frequently abridged 
and abbreviated, and commentators tended to regard its provi¬ 
sions as obsolete. “This synod is the most ancient of all,” write 
Balsamon and Zonaras; it has considerable historical interest; 
but it was exclusively an African affair, not universally accepted, 
and more recent canons have taught us to distinguish in our 
ways of receiving those who turn from heresy.” 

I have reviewed the oikonomia of baptism at this point 
because in Byzantium, as in the West, the problem of orders 
was closely related to that of baptism. With orders as with 
baptism the question facing the bishop was one of reception: In 

i^Thus R. Deferrari in his translation of Basil’s Letters 3 (Loeb Classical 
Library, Cambridge, Mass, and London, 1962) 17. Such translations as "pour 
le bien d’un grand nombre” (P. Joannou, Discipline generate antique [Pont. 
Com. per la Redazione del Cod. Dir. Can. Orientale, Fonti fasc. 9, Grotta- 
ferrata, 1963] vol. 2, p. 97) or “par motif de condescendance pour beaucoup” 
(P. Dumont, "ficonomie ecclesiastique et reit6ration des sacrements,” Irenikon 
14 [1937] 228-247, 339-362, at p. 236) are sheer eisegesis. 

13PG 137:1096-97, 1104. 
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a given case are clergy coming to the Church from schism or 
heresy to be received in their orders? Here as with baptism it 
was necessary to “observe custom and to follow the Fathers who 
have managed church affairs before us.”‘^ For that very reason, 
here as with baptism it was necessary to distinguish between 
the various forms which separation from the Church can take. 

The clergy of some groups, like the Paulicians, were to be 
reordained, should they be deemed worthy, in line with I 
Nicaea’s treatment of the followers of Paul of Samosata. “The 
former ordination, which they received while they were heretics, 
cannot be considered an ordination,” wrote Zonaras, “for how 
could someone baptized contrary to the Orthodox faith have 
received the Holy Spirit in the imposition of hands.” Therefore 
when the canon speaks of their deposition (kathairesis) should 
they be found unworthy, it misuses the term, for one can be 
deposed only if he is truly ordained.^® On the other hand, under 
certain conditions the clergy of other groups could be received 
in their orders, without reordination, in accordance with what 
was understood to be I Nicaea’s provisions for the Novatians 
and Meletians. Here too the question of orders is closely linked 
to that of baptism. The ordination of the PauUanists and other 
heretics properly so called is to be rejected along with their 
baptism. It does not necessarily follow that the ordination of 
scWsmatics and those called heretics by extension is to be 
accepted along with their baptism, but in fact the connection 
was often made, at least during the period in which the Eastern 
understanding of orders was being formed. In the trinitarian and 
christological controversies, those demanding reordination of 
their theological opponents invariably met with this response: 
If you reordain, logically you must also rebaptize—something 
which hitherto has never been done. As the Fathers’ treatment 
of the various heresies indicates, one reordains only those whom 
one rebaptizes.‘® 

But does not acceptance of the heretics’ sacraments in effect 

i^Basil the Great canon 1. 

iscommentary on I Nicaea canon 19, PG 137:305CD. On the identifica¬ 
tion of the medieval Paulicians with the ancient Paulianists cf. Balsamon, com¬ 
mentary on I Nicaea canon 19, PG 137:301D-305B. 

i^Thus Sevenis, ed E. W, Brooks, The Sixth Book of the Select Letters 
of Severus, Patriarch of Antioch 2 (trans. Oxford, 1904) 180-81, 184. Cf. 
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create a church outside the Church? Some, worthy heirs to 
Cyprian, argued precisely that, “Si habent licentiam baptizandi, 
habent et sacerdotes ordinandi,” writes a late Arian bishop to 
justify his group’s move from a policy simply of reordination to 
one of rebaptism as well.^^ By denying the true faith, heretics 
are deprived of every spiritual gift. Their ministrations are with¬ 
out exception infirm, without effect, null. But by the judgment 
of the bishops, heirs to the powers conferred by Christ on the 
Apostles, the repentant heretic can be received into the true 
Church, which, far more than God’s people of old, is filled with 
the gifts of the Spirit. Whoever is received into its bosom is com¬ 
pletely penetrated by these gifts, just as Saul’s envoys were filled 
with the Spirit simply by joining with the company of the 
prophet Samuel. 

At this point Severus is simply the most articulate exponent 
of an understanding of sacramental oikonomia common to the 
eastern churches. In canonical and related literature the sacra¬ 
ments and other ministrations of heretics are never described 
in very flattering terms. Adjectives like akuros (of no force, 
irrita) and abebaios (infirm, “shaky”) regularly are used to 
describe them. Worse, they are distinctly harmful. The heretics’ 
eucharist is “real poison”;^® their ordinations are “the tokens 
of Satanic apostasy.”®® Examples could be multiplied. But we 
should not be misled by a terminology differing from that of a 
later age. An ordination performed by a bishop invading an¬ 
other’s diocese was also akuros kai abebaios (Sardica canon 

the case of the sixth- century bishop Paul of Aphrodisias, whose reordination 
at the hands of the Chalcedonians led his former clergy to label him “the 
rebaptized.” Recounted in L. Saltet, Les Reordinations (Paris, 1907) 54-55. 

^^Maximinus, in F. Kauffmann, Aus der Schule des Wulfila Auxenti 
Dorostorensis epistula de fide vita et obitu Wulfilae im Zusammenhang der 
Dissertatio Maximini contra Ambrosium (Strassburg, 1899) 78; quoted by 
Saltet, p. 48. 

i®Brooks, The Sixth Book, 183-84, 353-54, C. H. Turner very rightly 
notes the similarities between Severus and Augustine at this point in his 
“Apostolic Succession,” in Essays on the Early History of the Church and the 
Ministry, ed. H. B. Swete (2nd ed. Macmillan, London, 1921) 95-214 at 
211-14 

i^Theodore of Studios, Ep. 11.24, PG 99:1189. This and additional ex¬ 
amples from Theodore in J. Hergenrother, “Die Reordinationen der alten 
Kirche,” excursus to his Photius: Patriarch von Konstantinopel 2 (Regens¬ 
burg, 1867, reprint Darmstadt, 1966) 321-76 at pp. 340-41. 

20G. Picker, “Erlasse . ..” 14. 
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15); an absolute ordination, according to the Council of Chalce- 
don (canon 6), was akuros, the meaning of akuros here being 
clarified by the words that follow: the one thus ordained meda- 
mou dunasthai energein, he cannot serve.®* The heretics’ sacra¬ 
ments are ineffectual, but they are not necessarily non-existent, 
nichtig, invalid in an absolute sense, as the secondary literature 
so often has supposed. In certain circumstances they could be 
ratified, confirmed, just as various other ministrations that we 
today would call irregular were. Needed was not reiteration of 
the sacrament in question but rather reconciliation: usually 
anointing with chrism in the case of baptism and blessing by 
imposition of hands in the case of ordination.®® 

The practice of the Fathers indicated that schismatics and 
heretics could be received in their orders. Long catalogs of 
appropriate precedents, assembled whenever the need arose, 
demonstrated that clearly. However the very context in which 
the problem of orders was posed in Byzantium demanded simul¬ 
taneous investigation of another question: Should heretics be 
received in their orders in the case at hand? On this question 
too the Fathers were consulted, but here they provided no pat 
answers. At II Nicaea Patriarch Tarasius might claim that “the 
Fathers are always in harmony with each other” on this subject, 
that “in them there is no contradiction,”®® but the context of his 
remarks—the council’s lengthy debate on the reception of repent¬ 
ant iconoclasts—shows how difficult it sometimes was to perceive 
that harmony. The line between economy and apostasy was not 
sharply drawn. 

Systematic exploration of the application and limits of 
oikonomia—ihQ weighing of the patristic and historical evidence, 
as it were—began in the wake of the christological controversies 
and continued through the following centuries. When a new case 
arose, precedents would be assembled and examined with regard 
both to their applicability and to their authority. Particularly 
noteworthy new cases in turn would set the pattern for subse- 

2iAdditional examples and analysis in Hergenrother, pp. 325-26. 

22This is surely the sense of Questiones et responsiones ad orthodoxos 14, 
PG 6:1262D: Tou hairetikou epi ten orthodoxian erchomenou to sphalma 
diorthoutai, tes men kakodoxias te metathesei tou phronematos, tou de bap- 
tismatos te epichrisei tou hagiou murou, tes de cheirotonias te cheirothesia, 

23Mansi 12;1050C. 
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quent ones. In the process certain rules governing oikonomia 
developed. 

Of decisive importance in this long history was 11 Nicaea. 
How were the repentant iconoclast bishops to be received? 
Patriarch Tarasius presented an impressive dossier of texts in 
support of reception in orders, but the monastic party—under 
the leadership of Theodore the Studite’s uncle Plato—insisted 
upon reading into the record another, less generous text; Athan¬ 
asius’ Letter to Rufinian, according to which those constrained 
by circumstances may be received in their orders, but the “lead¬ 
ers and begetters” of the heresy may not. The iconoclast bishops 
were acquitted nonetheless. We were born into the heresy, 
deceived by false teachers, trapped in a common error, they 
argued plausibly.*^ But a basic principle had been laid down 
for subsequent cases involving oikonomia: If willful, conscious 
adherence to heresy can be demonstrated, the offender can hope 
at best for reception as a layman. Needless to say, a great deal 
thus depends upon what qualifies as heresy. Was the priest who 
blessed Constantine Vi’s adulterous second marriage guilty of a 
disciplinary offense, as those supporting his rehabilitation argued, 
or of moechian heresy, as Theodore the Studite charged? The 
question was not merely academic.®® 

A further limitation to oikonomia developed in the wake 
of II Nicaea. From the time of the council onward, the profes¬ 
sion of faith required of a bishop at his ordination incorporated 
anathemas against those rejecting the council’s dogma. Those 
turning to iconoclasm after its recrudescence in 815 thus stood 
self-condemned. They had defiled the cross itself, whose sign 
preceded their signatures. The excuse of ignorance offered by 
an earlier generation of iconoclasts could no longer be used to 
justify reception in orders. What had once been an altogether 
fitting economy is no longer.®* The application of oikonomia 
thus comes to be limited by perjury, by failure to uphold not only 
dogma but also canons and other disciplinary norms spelled out 
in the bishops’ oath, the Synodikon of Orthodoxy, and other 
formal professions. When, for example, the fabricator of the 

24Mansi 12:10310. 

2®Further discussion: Erickson, “Oikonomia ..233 and n. 43. 

2«Nicephoru8 of Constantinople, Apologeticus Minor 6, PG 100:840D- 
841C. 
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anti-Photian dossier calls “stauropats” those who rallied to 
Photius after earlier subscribing to his deposition, he is not just 
trying to be insulting. He is urging their deposition without 
possibility of restoration.^^ 

One more limitation to oikonomia must be mentioned. 
Those not truly ordained, but merely feigning ordination or hav¬ 
ing a counterfeit ordination may not be received in clerical 
orders. This may seem obvious, but the texts in which Byzantine 
canonists see this principle in operation are not so obvious: I 
Constantinople canon 4 (the case of Maximus the Cynic) and 
Sardica canons 18-19 (Greek numbering; the case of Musaeus 
and Eutychianus). These days the ordination of Maximus the 
Cynic generally would be regarded as gravely illicit but still 
valid; however the canon dealing with his case is quite em¬ 
phatic: “Maximus never was and is not now a bishop; those 
who have been ordained by him are in no order whatever of 
the clergy.” Clearly this was not just a routine condemnation of 
an irregular ordination, and in Byzantium at least, the canon was 
taken literally: Maximus was never a bishop. Few reasons are 
given for this absolute nulhty, but the suggestion is that the 
blatant illegality of the ceremony performed upon him made it 
no ordination.^ 

In the Nomocanon in Fourteen Titles, and consequently in 
glosses and commentaries, the case of Maximus the Cynic was 
linked with that of Musaeus and Eutychianus. The circumstances 
of this case are not altogether clear even today.*® The text itself 
says that Musaeus and Eutychianus are not to be accounted 
bishops and that they are ehgible only for the communion of 
laymen, but it also seems to suggest that clerics ordained by 
them may be received in their orders. In Byzantium, however, 
the text was understood in quite a different way. According to 
Balsamon: 

Musaeus and Eutychianus, though unordained [achei- 
rotonetoi], nonetheless ordained certain clerics as 
though they were bishops. When therefore Gaudentius 

27Mansi 16:441-43. 

28Cf. Balsamon and Zonaras, PG 137:328-29. 

29H. Hess, The Canons of the Council of Sardica (Oxford, 1958) 56, 68; 
J. He£ele> Histoire des conciles 1.2 (ed. H. Leclercq, Paris, 1907) 801-802. 
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[the bishop speaking in canon 18] asked that those 
ordained by them be received for the sake of peace ... 
another bishop, named Hosius [of Cordoba; the 
speaker in canon 19] replied: “Since we are obliged to 
be fair-minded and philanthropic, we receive into the 
clergy those who have been ordained by men who are 
bishops in truth , . . Those, however, who were made 
clerics by Musaeus and Eutychianus we will admit 
only to the communion of laymen, because those who 
ordained them had no right to bear the name of 
bishop.” Therefore note that there is nothing in the 
present canon prejudicial to those who were made 
clerics by the deposed or the anathematized. What is 
said about Musaeus and Eutychianus should be under¬ 
stood as referring to those who were not ordained 
but rather counterfeited ordination [plasamenous 
cheirotonian].^ 

Here again the difference in form between real ordination and 
counterfeit ordination is not clearly spelled out, but the differ¬ 
ence in consequences is: an ordination likened to that of Musaeus 
and Eutychianus, or to that of Maximus the Cynic, is to be con¬ 
sidered “absolutely null and utterly void.” 

This principle can be seen in operation particularly clearly 
in the course of the proceedings against Photius. In the council 
of 869-70 the bishops ordained by Photius in vain argued that 
their case was like that of bishops ordained by Acacius or Peter 
Mongus. Photius’ inveterate opponent Metrophanes of Smyrna 
had another comparison in mind: 

To say that Peter Mongus of Alexandria was deposed, 
and likewise Acacius of Constantinople, but that those 
ordained by them were not, does not justify you or 
Photius, for the ecclesiastical laws judge bishops who 
return from heresies differently from those elevated by 
adulterers and contrary to the canon... They in no way 
receive those consecrated as you and Photius were, 
in line with what the holy and universal second council 


80PG 137:1485D-1487B. 
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[I Constantinople] determined concerning Maximus 

the Cynic and those ordained by him.®^ 

Metrophanes’ point carried the day. The council’s fourth 
canon closely follows the wording of I Constantinople canon 4: 
Photius “never was and is not now a bishop,” and those ordained 
by him are not to remain in whatever orders they thus received.®® 
This canon, however, proved not only unpopular but also un¬ 
workable. Photius, of course, was restored to the patriarchate; 
those ordained by him in time came to include even a younger 
son of the emperor. Eventually even Stylianus of Neocaesarea, 
an old-guard anti-Photian, is moved to suggest what he believes 
would be an appropriate compromise. Writing to Pope Stephen 
V he quietly drops the example of Maximus the Cynic and 
instead invokes the principle laid down at II Nicaea: “The 
heads of heresies and schisms are to be cast out, but the rest can 
be received by oikonomia.”^ Photius may still be a heresiarch, 
but at least he is acknowledged as ordained; while he cannot be 
received in his orders, those ordained by him may be. 

This examination of oikonomia, its powers and its limita¬ 
tions, could continue. Additional cases could be cited, further 
developments could be noted, other aspects could be explored. 
But even this survey suggests the need for greater precision in 
the use of this term. In Byzantium at least, oikonomia was not 
understood as a limitless power to make what otherwise is invalid 
to be valid should that be expedient, as so many modern presen¬ 
tations have claimed. Rather, oikonomia was seen above all as 
prudent pastoral administration on the basis of the canons and 
the example of the Fathers, By definition it was expected to 
operate within certain universally recognized limits and accord¬ 
ing to certain well-defined patterns. 

This examination of oikonomia also suggested the need for 
greater caution when speaking of differences between eastern 
and western approaches to orders. There are differences, to be 
sure, particularly from the twelfth century onward. In the West 
distinctions between the power of orders and the power of juris- 

SJMansi 16:91DE. 

ffiMansi 16;162AB, 400E. 

“Mansi 16:439A. 
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diction, between validity and liceity or fruitfulness, certainly 
were suggested in the works of Augustine and the Fathers and 
implicit in the practice of the Church, but they were systematic¬ 
ally developed and explored in the nascent schools. In Byzan¬ 
tium, on the other hand, orders and their “economy” remained 
the domain of bishops and their chanceries. The courtroom, not 
the classroom, set the tone. Distinctions developed from case 
to actual case, not from causa to hypothetical causa. Yet these 
differences in context do not necessarily mean fundamental 
differences in ecclesiology and sacramental theology. Byzantine 
canonists and churchmen had little opportunity or incentive to 
examine questions of validity apart from those of lawful exercise 
or fruitfulness, but when the need arose they did in fact distin¬ 
guish the non-existent from the merely defective. When a case 
demanding oikonomia arose, the Byzantine bishop was guided 
by principles closer to those of Augustine than of Cyprian. 


The examples from antiquity and the Byzantine Middle Ages 
which I have reviewed by no means provide a comprehensive 
sacramental theology, but they do suggest some general principles 
which should be kept in mind when the questions of reception 
of non-Orthodox clergy into the Orthodox Church is discussed 
today: 

1. The Orthodox Church accepts that which it can recognize 
as its own, that which is “of the Church.” In determining this, 
clear and objective criteria must be employed. Thus, the Church 
rejects the baptism of those groups which have established their 
own baptism as distinct from the Church’s—Montanist baptism 
“in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Lord 
Montanus,” for example. So also the Church rejects the counter¬ 
feit ordination of persons like Musaeus and Eutychianus. But if 
the Church’s baptism or ordination is in fact present, it is to be 
accepted as such, even when external pressures or deep-seated 
antipathies might tempt us to reiteration. Here, in other words, 
I would take exception to the practice and theory of rebaptism 
and reordination which has developed in some Orthodox 
churches since the eighteenth century. Certainly for the Church 
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in antiquity and throughout the Byzantine Middle Ages, it was 
heresy “properly so-called,” deliberately expressed in word, 
gesture and matter, that nullified, and not simply the fact of 
separation, schism, as Cyprian claimed. 

2. We must also remember that in Byzantium a distinction in 
practice was drawn between ordination itself and its fruitfulness 
and lawful exercise, as the many debates over reception of here¬ 
tics indicate. This has obvious implications for reception of non- 
Orthodox clergy into the Orthodox Church today. To say that 
we can in general accept the ordination of non-Chalcedonians, 
for example, does not mean that in each and every case we 
should and must admit them to exercise of a clerical ministry in 
our Church. A bigamous priest coming from outside the canon¬ 
ical limits of Orthodoxy should not be accepted to priestly 
ministry any more than a bigamous priest ordained within the 
Orthodox Church should be permitted to continue to exercise 
priestly ministry. Bigamy disqualifies both of them for such 
service, but this does not mean that either of them should be 
regarded as though never ordained. 

3. But what precisely is meant by “ordination?” How is “real” 
ordination or “real” baptism to be distinguished from the 
“counterfeit?” On this point Byzantine sources offer no pat 
answer. On the one hand, they draw attention to the role of 
correct form. This is particularly true in the case of baptism, but 
the same concern can be seen in the case of orders. For example, 
Musaeus and Eutychianus are specifically described as “unor¬ 
dained.” At the same time, these sources do not regard correct 
form as sufficient in itself, without reference to the faith and life 
of the Church, as the example of the Saracens “baptized” in 
expectation of gaining invulnerability indicates. They never speak 
of the sacraments without some reference to ecclesial context— 
a point generally neglected by Moghila, his sources and his heirs, 
but accentuated and indeed exaggerated by proponents of the 
economic approach to sacramental theology. This emphasis on 
ecclesial context accounts for the Byzantine canonists’ emphatic 
rejection of the notion of “absolute ordination.” For them, as 
for Orthodoxy today, the charism received in ordination is not 
regarded as an isolated objective grace ontologically possessed 
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by an individual who stands somehow outside or above the 
Church. Rather, it is relational; like all the other gifts in the 
Church, it is exercised with and for the others.®* 

4. To afl&rm this has dramatic implications for ecclesiology. If 
“validity” (or “authenticity,” to use a word with fewer associa¬ 
tions) cannot be evaluated apart from ecclesial context, apart 
from the community of faith, what does this say about groups 
separated from the Orthodox Church? The Orthodox have not 
clearly responded to this question, but I believe that some 
response is desperately needed. There is sometimes a tendency 
in our modern ecclesiology to identify the limits of the Church 
purely and simply with limits of canonical Orthodoxy, so that if 
we apply the word “church,” e.g., to the Roman Catholic Church 
or the Coptic Church, we do so simply by convention or cour¬ 
tesy, without in fact assigning churchly quality to these bodies 
any more than we do to the Mormon’s “Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints.” In short, even when we do not explicitly 
invoke “the Orthodox principle of economy,” we invoke one of 
its basic principles: outside the Orthodox Church as we see it 
there is simply undifferentiated darkness in which the Pope is no 
different than a witchdoctor. While we may sometimes be willing 
to speak of separated Christians, i.e., isolated individuals who 
at some point or another have received a “valid” Trinitarian 
baptism, we are reluctant to speak of separated churches. Ortho¬ 
dox churchmen in other centuries have been less diffident. Here 
I think particularly of St Basil the Great. Certainly he, if any¬ 
one, refused to identify completely the charismatic and the 
eanonical limits of the cWch. 

5. A final point should also be mentioned. The charge is some¬ 
times made that, if we recognize the “validity” or “authenticity” 
of sacraments administered outside the canonical limits of the 
Orthodox Church, we are as it were eondoning the establishment 
of an anti-Church bent on our destruction. If the sacraments of 
the separated churches were indeed theirs there might be some 
force to this argument. But are the sacraments administered by 
the non-Chalcedonians and the Roman Catholics—and maybe 

^Ct the remarkable essay of J. Zizioulas, “Ordination and Communion,” 
Study Encounter vol. 6 no. 4 (WCC, Geneva, 1980) 187-192, esp. 189-90. 
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by Others as well—truly non-Chalcedonian or Roman Catholic 
sacraments as distinct from the Church’s sacraments, in the way, 
e.g., that Montanist baptism is distinct from the Church’s bap¬ 
tism? Certainly not. These sacraments—which are in fact the 
Church’s sacraments—point beyond division, schism and even 
false teaching to that fullness of unity in truth and love which 
is proper to Orthodoxy, so that when, e.g., a Roman Catholic 
is baptized, he becomes a member of the Body of Christ, not 
a servitor of the Pope; and when he is ordained, it is for the 
upbuilding of that Body, not for promotion of the filioque. To 
be sure, schism and false teaching (“heresy by extension,” as 
St Theodore of Studios would call it) may hinder or prevent 
these sacraments from fully achieving their right end, but they 
do not make them non-existent or deprive them of all meaning 
and content. In and through them the work of God’s Church— 
our Church—continues. In this, at least, we should rejoice, even 
if we must also lament the realities of schism and heresy.^ 


^Cf. G. Florovsky’s very favorable assessment of Augustine’s understand¬ 
ing of the sacraments, in ‘The Limits of the Church,” Church Quarterly 
Review 11 (Oct. 1933) 117-31 at 128: . . the love of God overlaps and 
surmounts the failure of love in man. In the sects themselves and even among 
heretics the church continues to perform her saving and sanctifying work. It 
may not follow, perhaps, that we should say, the schismatics are still in the 
church; at all events this would not be very precise and sounds equivocal. 
It would be truer to say, the church continues to work in the schisms in 
expectation of the mysterious hour when the stubborn heart will be melted 
in the warmth of ‘preparatory grace,’ when will burst into flame and burn 
the will and thirst for unity and communality. The ‘validity* of the sacraments 
among schismatics is the mysterious guarantee of their return to Catholic 
plenitude and unity.” 
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The Exegesis of Romans 5:12 Among the Greek 
Fathers and Its Implication for the Doctrine of 
Original Sin: The 5th-12th Centuries 

David Weaver 


PART II 

In a previous article, (SVTQ vol. 27, no. 3, 1983), I at¬ 
tempted to trace the early history of that complex of ideas about 
an “inheritance from Adam” which were eventually synthesized 
into a doctrine of “original sin” by Augustine of Hippo at the 
beginning of the fifth century. The essential feature of this doc¬ 
trine was the concept of “inherited culpability,” that is, the idea 
that each human individual, from the moment of conception, has 
inherited the responsibility and guilt for the first sin of Adam as 
if it were their own. Prior to any individual, willful actions, the 
entre human race has sinned en masse in Adam. Therefore, each 
human individual from conception merits condemnation before 
God in addition to the mortality, fallibility, and corruption stem¬ 
ming from Adam’s sin, and is liable to eternal damnation. The 
key biblical proof-text cited for this doctrine was Rom. 5:12-21, 
in particular Rom 5:12. In the Latin translation of the original 
Greek text, one important word, o thanatos (death) had been 
omitted from one of the subordinate clauses, and the phrase eph 
o, meaning “on account of which” or “because,” had been mis¬ 
translated as “in quo,” meaning “in whom” or “in which.” The 
relative pronoun quo could be understood either as masculine 
referring to Adam, or as neuter referring to sin (peccatum). In 
either case, the Latin text of Rom 5:12 seemed to say quite 
clearly that all had sinned in Adam, or in Adam’s sin. 

Continuing to use the interpretation of Rom 5:12-21 as a 
methodology, I will attempt to demonstrate that the later Eastern 
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Fathers, like their predecessors, possessed a conception of the 
nature of this inheritance which was distinctly different from that 
of their Western contemporaries. With access to a correct text 
and unhampered by problems of translation, the Eastern Fathers 
interpreted the grammatically ambiguous Rom 5:12 with a fair 
degree of latitude. Whatever their opinion on the grammatical/ 
exegetical question, however, there was a virtually unanimous 
consensus on the nature of humanity’s inheritance from Adam. 
This consensus limited such an inheritance to mortality and cor¬ 
ruption, since in their conception culpability could result only 
from a freely committed personal act. 

Although the exegesis of Rom 5:12-21 by the Greek Fathers 
provides an immediate source of information for their views on 
an inheritance from Adam, this examination will not restrict itself 
solely to those sources, especially when other works by the same 
author may confirm and expand the ideas developed there. In 
particular, the writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia, Cyril of 
Alexandria, and Theodoret of Cyrus may be considered as a 
focal point for this study, insofar as the christological options 
represented by these figures provide the context and cast into 
relief the issues involved in a concept of an inheritance of sin 
for the Greek Fathers. In its Western development, the doctrine 
of original sin was determined to a large extent by the issues of 
predestination and human freedom, the relation of nature and 
grace, and the practice of infant baptism. In the Christian East, 
on the other hand, christological and soteriological considera¬ 
tions played the primary role, and these emerged most explicitly 
in the opposing doctrinal options represented by the schools of 
Antioch and Alexandria. Although their reasons for doing so 
are different, their common refection of a concept of inherited 
culpability gives insight into a general and fundamental assump¬ 
tion of Eastern thought which makes such a development impos¬ 
sible and virtually incomprehensible. 

The previous article carried its discussion through the be¬ 
ginning of the fifth century, but several writers of the fourth 
century are considered here either because of their specific treat¬ 
ment of Rom 5:12, or because they have been cited by some 
contemporary scholar as evidence for the existence of a doctrine 
or original sin in the Greek East. In addition, they serve to 
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illustrate the continuity of tradition on this point. This is not to 
say that all the Eastern Fathers shared one opinion on the 
exegesis of Rom 5:12. To the contrary, the diversity is remark¬ 
able in contrast to the uniform Augustinian orthodoxy of the 
West. The consensus of these fathers lies not in their explicit 
statements, but in the presuppositions and assumptions which are 
never brought into question. 


A repeated observation among contemporary scholars, such 
as Rondet and Gaudel, is that the Greek Fathers’ anxiety over 
Manichean duahsm, which continued to be a religious under¬ 
current, led them to emphasize personal freedom and responsi¬ 
bility and deterred them from entertaining the ideas of an in¬ 
herited sin. As Rondet states, “They differ from Augustine in 
that they most often refuse to use the word ‘sin’ to describe a 
state that is not the result of personal fault.”^ It is not merely as 
a reaction to Manichaeism that they differ from Augustine, but 
because of a different outlook on the present condition of hu¬ 
manity and what precisely Christ has accomplished with respect 
to that. While the moral conception of sin was never lacking, 
the operative notions for the Greeks, within which sin took its 
place, were the ontological ones of corruption (<j)ffopdc), passi- 
bility (irdcdoc;), and mortality (ffvr|T6Tr|<;). These notions 
implied the total dissolution of the person, the breakdown of an 
ordered, functioning entity to the point of annihilation. Its 
soteriological counterpart was the concept of an ontological 
restoration, and more than restoration, an exaltation, represented 
by deification (Gdcoaiq). Although Greek and Latin writers 
shared some common terms of vocabulary, this very fact can 
lead to deception and distortion if Greek writers are interpreted 
in accordance with Latin premises, leading to the charge that 
they are either imprecise, or inconsistent, or “less weU de¬ 
veloped.” In addition, it is a temptation to scholars to read 
basically Augustinian concepts into statements made by these 
writers. Granted, some can bear these interpretations without 
apparent violence to the sense of the passage. Only if understood 
in thir total theological context does the correct meaning emerge, 

iHenri Rondet, Original Sin: The Patristic and Theological Background, 
trans. Cajetan Finegan (New York, 1972), p. 131, n- 51. 
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It will be seen that such concepts as “sin of nature,” inherited 
sin, or inherited guilt are virtually impossible for Greek theolo¬ 
gians, not only the orthodox, but also for those entertaining 
heterodox opinions in other matters. 

We begin with two fragments of a commentary on Romans 
by Acacius of Caesarea (d. 366), the Homoean-Arian successor 
of Eusebius. Commenting on Rom 5:14 he says, “St Paul did 
not simply say, ‘even over them that had not sinned,’ for he 
meant quite the contrary, namely, ‘. . . for they all sinned’ 
(itdvTEc; ydp t]papTov).”^ Acacius has paraphrased Rom 
5:12d, substituting ydp for d<|)’ S, meaning “since,” in order 
to maintain both the universality and the personal and actual 
character of sin. For Acacius as for many others, the universality 
of death implied a universality of sin, but although he was con¬ 
cerned to establish a link between Adam’s sin and death and that 
of mankind, this is not universal through the sin of all in Adam’s 
sin, but through the universality of actual sins. Commenting on 
Rom 5:18, “For as by one man’s transgression* many were 
made siimers, . . .,” he says, “He [Paul] did not say that one 
sinned and that those who did not sin were given the same judg¬ 
ment with punishments, for that would be unjust. But he said 
that humanity had from Adam both its origin of existence and its 
beginning of sin.” This last phrase, “beginning of sin,” some 
might interpret as implying hereditary sin, but in other writers it 
has the sense of first instance or first example of sinful action. 
On the basis of such brief fragments one should hesitate to make 
strong claims in either direction. 

More and larger fragments exist from a work on the Epistle 
to the Romans by the Antiochian exegete Diodore of Tarsus (d. 
392). Among these, there are portions pertinent to this enquiry 
in his comments on Rom 5:13, 14, 15, 16, 17. On 5:14 he 
says, “Having said formerly that after the sin of Adam and the 
sentence of death, then all the others also sinned,^ St Paul con¬ 
firms that they sinned from the start. . . . But do not think, he 

2Karl Staab, Pauluskommeniare aus der Greichischen Kirche (Munster, 
1933), p. 53; cf. John Townsend, “Patristic Commentaries on Rom. 5:12-21: 
Translation and Analysis” (thesis, St Vladimir’s Seminary, 1967), p. 1. 

^Acacius uses the term n:apdpaaic;, whereas in Rom. 5:19, Paul uses 
the term 'iiapaKof^c, disobedience (cf. Townsend, p. 1). 

^Staab, p. 83; Kal ol Xoiixol 'itdvxet; fipaptov (cf. Townsend, p. 2). 
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[Paul] says, that there was no sin during the time before the law 
of Moses, and that sin was not imputed to men.”® He goes on to 
affirm the existence of natural law implanted in man from the 
beginning, before the law of Moses. It is through the infraction of 
this law that death reigns “even over those who had not sinned 
in the likeness of Adam’s sin.” By the introduction of the idea 
of natural law, he circumvents the exegetical problem created 
by Paul’s assertion on the one hand that “where there is no law 
sin is not reckoned” (Rom 5:13), and on the other hand that 
death entered the world through sin and spread to all men. Since 
the concept of an inherited sin is simply not a theological option 
in his thought, if death is to be the result of sin, and sin is defined 
as a transgression of the law, there must be some law which all 
have transgressed, viz. the natural law. The same effort is ap¬ 
parent in his remarks on Rom 5:15, where he is troubled to 
explain the distinction between “all” and “many.” The meaning 
of these two terms is the same, the use of “many” to mean “aU” 
being a Semiticism retained by Paul. But Diodore is not the only 
commentator to take the two words in their literal and distinct 
senses, and to attempt to explain the discrepancy between the 
“all sinned” of Rom 5:12 and the “many died” of Rom 5:15. 

This seems to be contrary to what St Paul said before, 
namely, that “death has passed upon all men.”® Here 
it is essential to note that death came upon all, since 
we all sinned (d-TtEibr] Kai ttocvtsc; T^paprov). Never¬ 
theless, it came upon aU searching everywhere and 
seducing, holding in its power not those who simply 
sin, but those who persevere in thei rsins. This is made 
clear in what follows: “. . . many were made sinners.” 

Here St Paul shows the unchangeable nature of their 
sin, but those who persevere in their sins. This is made 
sinned, came upon all (but he did not say that all were 
put to death). Therefore, some, wanting to show the 
different sorts of death, claimed that bodily death was 

®Ibid.; ^iiT) Y^P voiilotite, cprjaLV, otl o^k ?jv d[iapTCa Icoc; toG v6^ou 
toG McouaaiKoG, oG5^ ivEXoysiTO djiapxia dv6p67ioi(; (cf. Townsend, 
p. 2), 

®Staab, p. 83, Rom. 5:12c; slq irdvraq dvOpcbirouc; 6 Qdvocroc; 6if]X08V 
(cf. Townsend, p. 3). 
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indicated by the word “all” and spiritual death by 
“many.” But St Paul’s reasoning here simply does not 
permit this interpreation. He makes no differentiation 
in the forms of death. It passes throughout the race, 
as a single phenomenon, upon all mankind.^ 

It seems that he distinguishes two relations between death and 
mankind. First, all persons die as a universal fact. Secondly, 
however, some, those who “persevere in sin” and are “unchange¬ 
able in evil,” are put to death as a punishment and are particu¬ 
larly within death’s grasp. This does not imply that there are 
two types of death, one of the body and one of the soul, but a 
single active power, introduced by Adam’s sin, but which only 
gains power over Adam’s descendants by their own personal sin. 
This distinction in death’s relationship to mankind is peculiar to 
Diodore, and only arises from his perceived contradiction be¬ 
tween “many” and “all.” It is interesting because it hints at two 
different way in which death can be perceived, a puntive and a 
non-punitive one. The distinction would not be based on the 
degree or severity of sinfulness, however, but on baptism, through 
which death becomes not Sheol, but, as Paul says, “sleep in the 
Lord.” The manner in which mankind is implicated in Adam’s 
sin is expressed very clearly by Diodore in his comments on Rom 
5:16: “He [Paul] wants to say that although the sin of Adam 
was one, still it condemned many, for they imitated Adam.”® 
Here Diodore indicates what is the common opinion of the 
Eastern Fathers, namely, that although mankind may inherit 
death and corruption from Adam by way of generation, they 
participate in his sin only insofar as they “imitate” his sin; not 
in the sense that they consciously look to the figure of Adam as 
an exemplar, and then repeat his actions, but simply insofar as 
they repeat his act of disobedience. Diodore also uses the term 
“condemnation” (KardcKpipa) to describe a consequence of 
common participation in Adam’s sin. As it is used by the Augus- 
tinians, it would have the meaning of being punished by eternal 
torment in hell. With Diodore, it seems to mean simply con- 

7Ibid. 

®Staab, p. 84; PoOXsTOi ydp etiteiv 8ti t6 ’Afidp dndptT)(ia gv 
?iv, dXX’ Spcoc; Iv 6v IS, Svdq dpap-rfipaToq KatdKpivE toC)(; noXXoCic; 
Bid t6 miifioaoSai t6v ’ABdti, etc. (cf. Townsend, p. 4). 
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demned to death, death expressing the fullness of what the con¬ 
sequence of sin is. “Having analyzed and exposed the penalty 
inflicted upon men through Adam, and the bounty given by the 
Lord, he further teaches by means of a verdict. As Adam’s 
transgression condemned men and put them to death, the Lord’s 
act of justification gave them life.”’ 

Although Didjmius the BUnd has not left a commentary of 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, some of his writings are germane 
to this topic, if only because they are cited by Quasten and others 
as evidence of a doctrine of original sin. For example, Quasten 
writes, “To Didymus the fall of the first parents is the sin of old 
(iraXaidc dcp,apTia) from which Jesus cleansed us in His bap¬ 
tism in the Jordan (De Trin. 2, 12), All the children of Adam 
have inherited it by transmission (koctoc 6ia5oxflv) through 
the intercourse of their parents. That is why Jesus, born of a 
virgin, has not been stained with it {Contra Man. 8).”^® For 
additional support he cites two passages from De Trin. 2, 12 
which detail the actions and effects of baptism, but upon exami¬ 
nation there is very little in Didymus’ language here which can 
be construed as implying a doctrine of original sin to the un¬ 
biased reader. Didymus does speak of the inheritance of corrup¬ 
tion ((pdapxoq), into which some scholars read notions of 
original sin. Some phrasing is more diflficult to explain. To what 
does the term, “the ancient sin,” in De Trin. 2, 12 refer?“ Is it 
the one sin of Adam? This is certainly a possibility. Didymus, 
however, was influenced strongly by Origenism, including even 
the belief that souls were created previous to and independent of 
bodies, into which they had fallen as the result of prenatal sins. 
It is more likely that the “ancient sin” that Didymus had in 
mind was the sin committed by each soul prior to its appearance 
in the body. Contra Manicheos 8 is another difficult passage, 
and close attention has to be paid to the context. The Manicheans 
asserted that sex and marriage are in themselves inherently evil, 
because matter itself is evil, and these two are the means by 
which material existence perpetuates itself. On this basis, one 
may be supposed to be liable for Adam’s sin through genera- 


9Ibid. 

i9Johannes Quasten, Petrology, vol. Ill (Westminster, MD, 1963). 
‘iPG 39, 684B; Kal rfiv itaXaidv aoyxcopfjoai duapriocv. 
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tion.*^ Didymus countered by explaining that marriage and 
copulation are called sinful only inasmuch as all human actions 
have some element of sinfulness commingled in them subsequent 
to the fall. When he himself speaks of something transmitted 
through generation, he changes his vocabulary and uses the word 
“corruption” ((j)dapT6c;). “For he [Adam] was incorrupt before 
the transgression, after he transgressed he became corrupt; and 
thus the successive generations had corruption. Therefore, the 
Saviour had the likeness of this flesh, except His flesh did not 
see corruption. But, after the incarnation of the Savior, as from 
the other actions He removed sins, so also from marriage.”*® 
One may notice also in this passage the emphasis on the redemp¬ 
tive power of the Incarnation itself, which restores human activity 
by restoring human ontology. This is a typical characteristic of 
Alexandrian theology, which becomes even more evident in 
Athanasius’ De Incarnatione, and reaches its apex in the theology 
of the hypostatic union of Cyril. 

The widespread and enduring popularity of John Chrysos¬ 
tom in antiquity has ensured the preservation of virtually all his 
commentaries on the Pauline epistles. Among these are what 
were considered in antiquity the most outstanding commentaries 
on the Epistle to the Romans, delivered in the form of thirty-two 
homilies in Antioch between the years 386 and 397. They were 
highly praised for their style, and served as a source and inspira¬ 
tion for many later authors; indeed, portions were often incor¬ 
porated verbatim. John was respected not merely for his formal 
artistry, but also as an exegetical authority. This does not mean 
that he made many significant contributions to the history of 
doctrine. On the contrary, his influence was rather a conservative 
one, acting as a restraint against developments in certain direc¬ 
tions. Both the Pelagians and Augustine cited him in support for 
their opposing views. Of particular pertinence to them was the 
tenth homily on Rom 5:12-21, from which Augustine himself 
quoted at least eight times. This quotation from one of his 
baptismal homilies also figured in their polemics: “therefore do 

i2pG 39, 1096B;.. . ivojiCaOri dirv Kal aCiTOQ OtteuDuvcx; eTvai 
rfi d^apT[a, Kal ol iK toG ’A6dp TrdvTEc; naxoc SiaGcx^iv. 

ispG 39, 1096C. 
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we baptize little children although they have no sins.”“ Con¬ 
cerning this particular skirmishing, Quasten says: 

From this passage the Pelagian Julian of Eclanum drew 
the conclusion that Chrysostom denied original sin. St 
Augustine (Con. Jul. 1.22) rightly repUes that the 
plural “sins” and the context prove that Chrysostom 
meant personal sins {propria peccata), and supports 
his argument with eight additional quotations from 
other works of Chrysostom, to show that he openly 
taught the existence of original sin. In all these pass¬ 
ages, neverthless, Chrysostom’s concept does not coin¬ 
cide exactly with the ideas and better terminology of 
Augustine. Though Chrysostom repeatedly avers that 
the consequences or penalties of Adam’s sin affect not 
only our first parents, but also their descendents, he 
never states exphcitly that the sin itself was inherited 
by their posterity and is inherent in their nature.*® 

Augustine was correct in his assertion that John Chrysostom 
meant personal sins in the above quotation; the point is that 
personal sin was the only sin of which John conceived. The 
idea of an inherited sin was outside of his comprehension, since 
this would have implied the Manichean-sounding idea of an 
inherently evil nature. He himself brings up the idea only to 
reject it. ‘For that one man should be punished on account of 
another does not seem to be much in accordance with reason. 
But for one to be saved on account of another is at once more 
suitable and more reasonable” (PG 60, 477). He repeats his 
opposition to the idea in his comments on Rom 5:19. 

What then is now the question? It is the saying that 
through the disobedience of one man many were made 
sinners. For nothing is unreasonable in the fact that 
one committed sin and was made mortal, and that they 
who are from him are in the same condition. On the 

5-6; cf. A. Wenger, Sources Chritiennes 50 (Paris, 1957) cited 
by Quasten, p. 478. 
isQuasten, p. 478. 
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Other hand, the fact that another one is made a sinner 
from the disobedience of that man, however should 
this have followed? For if one does not become a 
sinner out of himself, one is not bound to punishment. 

(PG 60, 477) 

A more explicit rejection of original sin would be hard to find. 
What he does affirm explicitly, though, is the inheritance of 
mortality. In one way or another, for John the idea of sin always 
either arises from or leads to the idea of death. 

What then in this context is meant by “sinners”? It 
seems to me to mean “being liable to punishment,” 
and “having been condemned to death.” Therefore, 
that through the death of Adam we were all made 
mortal, he shows clearly and through many things. 

The question is, for what purpose did this happen? 

But he extends this no further, for it does not achieve 
anything beyond the former arguments. (PG 60, 477) 

In his tenth homily, John specifically raises the question of the 
meaning of Rom 5;12d. Unfortunately, one cannot tell precisely 
in what grammatical sense he understood the phrase i<f)’ 
Neither sense, “because” or “on account of which,” can be ex¬ 
cluded as doing violence to or contradicting the sense of the 
sentence. Nonetheless, his idea of the content of the whole clause 
is clearly expressed. “How did death enter, and prevail? Through 
the sin of one man. What is icp’ S irdcvreq fj^iapTOV? After 
that one fell, even those who did not eat from the tree were 
begotten mortal from that one” (PG 60, 474). Elsewhere, 
though, in his comments on Rom. 5:21, he does acknowledge 
a certain priority of sin over death, when he compares sin to a 
king and death to a soldier in its service and armed by it. Insofar 
as an inheritance from Adam is concerned, however, John has 
emphasized repeatedly that it is mortality and not sin which is 
transmitted. 


The two principal options in the doctrine of the incar¬ 
nation contained each in its own distinctive manner. 
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elements that served to preclude a full investigation of 
the inevitability of sin.^® 

The controversy between the proponents of the christology 
of the indwelling Logos, represented here by Theodore of Mop- 
suestia and Theodoret of Cyrus, and the proponents of the 
christology of the hypostatic union, represented here by Cyril 
of Alexandria, also necessarily brought into consideration the 
fallen human nature which was the object of Christ’s redemptive 
activity. Despite their opposition with respect to the person of 
Christ, both theologies were united in a common exclusion of a 
concept of inherited sin. As Fr John Meyendorif has written 
concerning Cyril and Theodoret: 

Their fundamental agreement on the question of 
Adam’s sin is all the more striking since they belong 
to schools of exegesis that were opposed to one an¬ 
other, just as they took different sides in the christo- 
logical controversies. Their agreement regarding the 
exegesis of Rom 5:12 is clear evidence of the fact that 
in fifth century thought a consensus existed regarding 
the sin of Adam and its consequences.*’^ 

The direction in which the christology of the hypostatic 
union proceeded in this respect had been established by Athana¬ 
sius, for whom it was not sin but corruptibility which was the 
fundamental problem. Athanasius seemed to have believed that 
some were free of actual personal sins even before the coming 
of Christ, such as Jeremiah and John the Baptist, and that 
repentance for sins had been both possible and capable of being 
adequate.*® Corruptibility, on the other hand, threatened anni¬ 
hilation, and therefore the Logos who had created ex nihilo 
assumed a human body in order to destroy death and make 

i^Jaroslav Pelikan, The Emergence of the Catholic Tradition, 100-600 
(Chicago, 1971) p. 284. 

i^john Meyendorff, £5 (Rom. 5,12) chez Cyrille d’Alexandrie et 
Theodoret,” Sonderdruck aus Studia Patristica, IV, ed. F. L. Cross (Berlin, 
1961) p. 158. 

ispelikan, p. 285; Athanasius, de Inc, 7.3; Contra Gen, 4.1; Contra At, 

3.33. 
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possible humanity’s participation in the divine nature.'® 

For this theology, the immediate cause of human sinful 
behavior was the passions. Only through the achievement of 
apatheia, impassibility, could liberation from sin be achieved. 
For Cyril, the meaning of salvation was defined as deification, 
which he understood to be the way in which impassibility was 
conferred on human nature.®® Cyril’s doctrine emphasized the 
role of the incarnation of the impassible divine Logos in the 
oikonomia of salvation, by which the human flesh of Christ Him¬ 
self was transformed and rendered impassible. 

Defining the purpose of the incarnation, Cyril asserted 
that ‘the Only-begotten became a perfect man in order 
to deliver our early body from a foreign corruption’, 
and that by doing so Christ had ‘dyed the soul of man 
with the stability and unchangeability of his own na¬ 
ture,’ making it participant in his impassible divinity.®' 

It is necessary to esablish this christological and soteriological 
context clearly and firmly because Cyril is one of those Fathers 
whose statements seem to lend themselves to an Augustinian 
interpretation. This should help to clarify any ambiguities which 
may arise in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
Consider the following remarks on Rom 5:12. 

For, as I said, death slipped in through sin in the first 
man who was created at the beginning of the race. 

Then it was distributed to the rest, to the whole human 
race. ... On account of the fact that the mind of 
man is attentively devoted to evil things from youth 
we live life very irrationally, away from the face of the 
all-holy God. And death having prevailed has been 
devouring, as the prophet says, “Therefore hell hath 
enlarged herself, and opened her mouth without mea¬ 
sure.” (Is 5:14, LXX) For since we have become 
imitators of the transgression in Adam insofar as all 

i9Pelikan, p. 285. 

20lbid., p. 233. 

2‘Ideiii. 
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have sinned, (Ka0* 6 itdrvreq f^ jiapTov) we have all 
come under judgments equal to that one. (PG 74, 

784 BC; Cf. Townsend, p. 12) 

Cyril maintains the dramatic imagery of Paul, but by a deft use 
of Is 5:14, identifying the serpent and Satan as death and hell 
personified. In his paraphrase of Rom 5:12, Cyril substitutes 
the phrase Ka0’ 6 for the phrase 5. Since there is no ante¬ 
cedent for the neuter accustative singular relative pronoun 6 in 
the preceding clause, there is no ambiguity surrounding the 
translation of Ka0’ 6 as “insofar as,” or “according as.” Here 
Cyril clearly says that humanity has received judgments equal to 
those of Adam because they also have sinned like Adam. But 
he also says that sin came in through the first man and was dis¬ 
tributed to the whole race through him. On the one hand, he 
seems to imply that universal death and corruption are the con¬ 
sequence of individual sin, while on the other hand he seems 
to imply that they have a common source in Adam. How are 
these things then propagated from Adam in such a way that they 
are the result of individual sins? It seems death is inherited by 
all, but serves as a punishment only to the extent to which one 
personally sins. It is personal sin which gives death its punitive 
character for each person. 

The relation between sin and death is not a simple unilinear 
one. In his remarks on Rom 5:13 (PG 74, 784D), Cyril first 
calls the patron of death (irpo^EVOc; fiocvdrou), which pro¬ 
duces death from itself (xov aOTfjq dvafiuvxo fidcvaxov); 
but in the subsequent sentence he calls death sin’s mother 
(pT]Tpi). It seems reasonable to assume that Cyril is using the 
word “sin” in an equivocal sense, at one time to mean the first 
sin of Adam, at another time in a collective sense to mean the 
personal sins of Adam’s descendants. This same interplay is evi¬ 
dent in his exegesis of Rom 5:14: “but they also underwent 
corruption on account of the likeness of the transgression of 
Adam.”^* On the one hand he seems to imply a personal causality 
for human corruption, but immediately afterward he defines it 
as a corporate inheritance through a common nature. 

22PG 74, 785A;... dXV OitdSuoav Kal aOrol Tfjv <f»9opdv fitl 
6^oi6iiocTi tti? •rtapaP&oEGx; ’ASdp. 
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Since death attacked those who are in the likeness of 
Adam, the whole race from him, just as a plant suffer¬ 
ing damage in a root, all must necessarily wither who 
are sprouts from him.^ 

In fact, Cyril continues to repeat himself three more times using 
similar language. 

For it is as if he should say, “We have been condemned 
to death in Adam through the transgression, the whole 
of human nature suffering this in him; for he was the 
begiiming of the race.” (PG 74, 785C; Cf. Townsend, 
p. 14) 

For if indeed he says, from one and through one the 
condemnation of Adam spread to all because of like¬ 
ness to his sin—for the root of the race as I said had 
suffered corruption—. . . (PG 74, 788A; Cf. Town¬ 
send, p. 15) 

For we have been condemned in Adam, as he said 
before, and from the root of the first it has passed on 
into all, death being bom from the curse. (PG 74, 
788C; Cf. Townsend, p. 16) 

This last statement, and at least two others here, possibly suggest 
an idea of original sin, and very easily could be made to bear 
an Augustinian interpretation. “. . . thus sin entered into the 
very nature of man (t6te Kal sloi)XffaTO (ScvffpcoiTov 
<|>0aiv f| dp-aptia) so also ‘many were made sinners,’ that is, 
all those upon the earth” (PG 74, 788C; Cf. Townsend, p. 16). 
And also, “Adam was the figure of him that was to come, and 
just as we were made sinners in Adam, so in Christ we were 
justified through obedience.”^^ Yet, despite this language, it is 
generally recognized that Cyril did not subscribe to a doctrine of 

23PG 74, 785A; cf. also, Adv. Anthropomorphitas VIII, PG 76, 1092-97 
(cf. Townsend, p. 13). 

24pG 74, 789CD; tO'HOc; fjv toG [iiXkovto^ 6 Kal <5Scm£p iv 

^Kstvcp KaT£aT(5c0Tni£v d^apTCoXol bid: ti?)v irapckpaoiv, ouTCoq tv XpiOT$ 
6£BiKai6ti£9a bC GnaKofjq. 
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original sin because he did not attribute the universal penalty to 
a common culpability in Adam, which is really the crux of the 
issue.*® How, then, in Cyril’s opinion, are Adam’s unconceived 
and unborn descendants included in his transgression and con¬ 
demned? Cyril himself asks this question rhetorically and pro¬ 
ceeds to answer it. 

Then how were many made sinners through him? Why 
does his transgression fall upon us? And how have 
those not yet born been wholly condemned with him? 

We have this divine saying: The fathers shall not be 
put to death for the children, nor the children for the 
fathers, the soul itself having sinned shall be put to 
death (Dt 24:16). What is the explanation for this? 

Is it not true that the soul which sins will itself be put 
to death? For we have become sinners through the 
disobedience of Adam in the following way. On the 
one hand, he was created for incorruption and life; 
there was also in him life befitting holiness in the 
garden of luxury; the whole mind was always in divine 
visions; and the body was in tranquility and calm, 
every shameful delight being quiet. For there was not 
in him the clamour of strange emotions. But since he 
has fallen under sin, he has also sunk down into cor¬ 
ruption; thereupon, both pleasures and uncleanness 
ran into the nature of the body, and the law sprang 
up, being provoked in our limbs. Nature, therefore, 
has become ill through the sin of disobedience of the 
one, that is, Adam. Thus, “many were made sinners” 
not as though they had transgressed—for they did not 

25Gaudcl, **P6ch6 Qriginel,** col. 405; “II faut le reconnaitre, Cyrille ne 
remonte pas comme Augustin de la punition commune a la culpabilite com¬ 
mune en Adam; il ne prononce pas le mot de ‘p6che*, mais celui d’inclination 
au peche, pour caracteriser I’etat du genre humain dechue; c’est que, sans 
doute, par ‘p6ch6’, il entend le pech6 personnel. Nous heritons de la maledic¬ 
tion d*Adam en tant que nous recevons de lui sa nature dans rdtat oil elle 
a ete mise par son peche; etat de mortalite, de concupiscence, de lutte centre 
les mouvements de la chair dont nous pouvons sortir vainqueurs par Teffort, 
la meditation, le travail, les mortifications, et surtout par Taide de TEsprit 
divin; meme avec I’aide divine, la concupiscence demeure en nous h de 
degr& varies suivant le degre de notre resistance et de notre crainte de Dieu.” 
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yet exist—but being of the same nature with him, they 
fell under the law of sin. Moreover, just as the nature 
of man in Adam rushed upon corruption through dis¬ 
obedience and thus entered into suffering, so it has 
been set free in Christ, for it became obedience to the 
God and Father, and committed no sin. (PG 74,788D- 
789B; Cf. Townsend, pp. 16-17) 

In this text, Cyril explicitly rejects the notion of an inheritance 
of guilt, or an ante-natal participation in Adam’s transgression. 
While he cannot be accused of minimizing the consequences of 
Adam’s sin, Cyril recognizes that it is only the consequences 
which can be transmitted. To quote Fr Meyendorff again. 

Sin itself, however, remains a culpable act accom¬ 
plished by the individual; it can be transmitted in its 
consequences, but not in its guilt. The human race 
possesses a nature corrupted insofar as it descends 
from Adam, but each human hypostasis, that of Adam 
as of everyone of his descendents, remains totally re¬ 
sponsible for its actions; it does not partake in Adam’s 
fault, it ‘imitates’ it; even in its fallen state it preserves 
its freedom, which as has been seen, is the essential 
aspect of God’s image in man.*® 

One must recognize also that the transmission of the conse¬ 
quences of sin need not be confined to the physical inheritance 
of a corrupted nature. Each actual sin has both immediate and 
mediated consequences of its own, each of which has repercus¬ 
sions in human life long after and far beyond the sin itself. To 
use an analogy from physics, the passage of sin can be likened 
to the motion imparted from one object to another through 
collision, like billiard balls on a table. Properly speaking, motion 
is not a quality of the ball, but something external to it, yet it 
determines the ball’s behavior, and can be transmitted by it to 
another ball. Previously, sin has been spoken of as an active 
force which cannot be reduced simply to a personification of 

26John Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought (Crestwood, NY, 
1975), p. 116; cf. also, Meyendorff, “^(p’ S,” op. cit., p. 159. 
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diverse sinful actions, nor simply identified with death. Rather, 
it is like the motion, which is capable of affecting the billiard 
ball because of the nature of the ball, but whose transmission is 
extrinsic to the nature of the ball itself. Thus Adam’s sin may 
be truly the source of corruption and mortality in the sense that 
it has altered the actual physical nature which is transmitted by 
sexual generation; and it may be truly regarded as the source 
of sin, as the initial action which provoked and initiated a whole 
series of chain reactions, and bequeathed what one may call a 
tradition of sin upon all of Adam’s descendants. Although quite 
different, these two modes of transmission complement one 
another and unite to produce a single sinful action in each per¬ 
son. 

The same interplay between inherited mortality and per¬ 
sonal sin is apparent in the writing of the two leading proponents 
of the theology of the indwelling Logos, Theodore of Mopsuestia 
and Theodoret of Cyrus, which is all the more striking because 
of their radical divergence from Cyril as regards christology. 
Perhaps even more than the theology of the hypostatic union, 
the theology of the indwelling Logos was incompatible with the 
doctrine of original sin. Part of the reason was their uncompro¬ 
mising assertion of the impassibility of the divine nature. Where¬ 
as the soteriology of the theory of hypostatic union taught the 
union and fusion of the human and divine natures as the means 
of salvation, this appeared as an absurdity to the Antiochenes 
who thought of salvation in terms of the moral and spiritual 
progress and development of the human nature in Christ. These 
ideas had an impact on the idea of an inherited sin. According 
to Jaroslav Pelikan: 

The theory of the indwelling Logos was even less 
helpful in working out a doctrine of sin and the fall. 

This theory’s emphasis on the moral progress of Jesus 
as the man assumed by the Logos had as its counter¬ 
part a doctrine of man that stressed his capacity to 
imitate that progress. It is too facile to dismiss this as 
“Pelagianism before Pelagius,” for it did not really fit 
into the categories of the Western development. But it 
is clear from some fragments that have survived of a 
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treatise Against the Defenders of Original Sin by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia that he “reiterates in effect 
that it is only nature which can be inherited, not sin, 
which is the disobedience of a free and unconstrained 
will, , . Despite their fundamental differences, the 
theory of the hypostatic union and the theory of the 
indwelling Logos both concentrated on death rather 
than on sin. Theodore often attributed to sin the fact 
of man’s mortality, although he sometimes reversed 
the connection; Cyril insisted upon the perfect human¬ 
ity of Christ because only this would “dehver our 
earthly body from a foreign corruption,”®^ 

The teaching of Theodore of Mopsuestia is not uncomplicated 
on this point, because of the role which passibility or mutability 
played in his thinking—a factor which was in some sense distinct 
from both sin and mortality—and because of some idiosyncrasies 
of his own. The fifth century Latin theologian Marius Mercator, 
in whose work are preserved some fragments of Theodore’s 
Adversus Defensores, etc., accused Theodore of being the real 
Father of Pelagianism. These excerpts, plus a review in Photius’ 
Library, 177,®* allow for a partial reconstruction of his own 
opinions. Photius presents Theodore’s ideas, summarized in the 
foUowing five points: 1) man was not created immortal, but 
mortal; 2) Adam and Eve harmed only themselves by their sin; 
3) universal mortality was not imposed as a chastisement for 
Adam’s sin; 4) the consequences of Adam’s sin, that is, the 
present condition of mankind, are not penalties, but are a kind 
of educative testing instituted by God; and 5) the tortures of the 
damned will come to an end. While one or another of these 
points may be found to have had earher antecedents in Christian 
tradition, by the fifth century they were regarded as heterodox 
opinions. Although Photius in his review condemns them, he 
does approve Theodore’s opposition to those who would teach 
sin of nature. 

Even when extracted from his more heterodox opinions, 

2^Pelikan, p. 285-86, Theodore, Horn. Catech. 12.8; Cyril, Inc. Vnigen., 
Sources Chritiennes 97, p. 230. 

28PG 103, 513-520; of. also the French edition by Henri, pp. 177-78. 
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Theodore’s statements about mutability, mortality and sin are 
not always easily reconciled. To express their relationship in 
terms of simple causal relations would be inaccurate, for the 
reason that, “Mortality is chronologically prior to sin; but sin 
is logically prior to mortality.”^® The following two passages 
are indications that mortality can be regarded as prior to sin. 

. , . since sin was reigning in our mortality, and con¬ 
versely death was growing stronger in us on account 
of sin, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ came . . . 
and having destroyed death by his death, he also 
destroyed the sin which was rooted in our nature by 
reason of its mortality.®® 

Because we shall be made immortal after our resur¬ 
rection, we shall no longer be able to sin; for it follows 
from our being mortal that we sin.®‘ 

On the other hand, he also asserts the opposite: “. . . death was 
introduced when we sinned.”®® Notice that he says, “when we 
sinned,” not “when Adam sinned,” as if human sin itself were 
an immediate cause of death. But interposed between sin and 
death are the passions, which make it possible for sin to produce 
death and corruption. 

... it would be possible to save the body from death 
and corruption if we first made the soul immutable and 
delivered it from the passions of sin, so that by acquir¬ 
ing immutability we would also obtain deliverance 
from sin.®® 

Sin corrupts the body by producing the passions, and so man 
degenerates and dies. Yet on the other hand, because he is 
mortal, man has needs which he must satisfy in order to prevent 

29Pelikaii, p. 235, quoting R. A. Norris, Manhood and Christ: A Study 
in the Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia (Oxford, 1963), p. 184. 

^oCommentary on John 1:29, quoted in Pelikan, p. 235. 

3iCommentary on Col. 3:5, ibid. 

32Commentary on Eph. 1:10, ibid. 

^Homily 5.11, ibid. 
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the decay of the body (which are absent in immortal beings), 
but which in turn lead to passions, since they are indispensible 
for present life.®* 


With regard to the specific question of Theodore’s inter¬ 
pretation of Rom 5:12-21, it is unfortunate that this portion of 
Theodore’s commentary is lost. The commentary of Theodoret 
of Cyrus, which in other respects follows that of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia quite closely, does preserve an exegesis of this 
passage. 

Since Adam came under the rule of death, so Cain, 

Seth, and the others were bom under the same rule. 

All, therefore, who give birth in the same way that 
they were born possess a mortal nature. And such a 
nature is in need of many things: of food, drink, 
clothes, shelter, and of various crafts. Now the need of 
these things often provokes the passions to excess. 

And excess begets sins. Moreover, the divine Apostle 
teaches that when Adam sinned and mortality was 
born through sin, both sin and death spread through¬ 
out the race. “For death spread unto all men, 4(j)’ S 
they all sinned.” For not from the sin of the forefather 
but from his own personal sin, each received the rule 
of death.®* 

This paragraph would be a classic exposition of that position, 
were it not for the fact that the last sentence stands in apparent 
contradition to what has preceded it, and makes translation of 
S(|)’ S a point of ambiguity. As Theodoret constructs his argu¬ 
ment) Adam’s sin introduced mortality, which was inherited by 
Adam’s descendants; then, mortality entails bodily necessity, 
from bodily necessity come passions and excess, and from 

In Rom,, PG 66, 801B; also, John Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology 
(New York, 1974), pp. 144-45. 

35pG 82, lOOAB;... Elq Ttdvrocf; y<^P dcvOpcbirouc; 6if^X6£V 6 0dva- 
TOQ i(p* S) ttAvtsc; fjpapTov. 06 ydcp 5i(3c Tr)V xoG irpoirdtopoc; dpapTiocv, 
dXXd rqv olKslav MKaoroc; Sexetoi toD OocvdcTou xov 6pov (cf. Townsend, 

p. 20). 
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excesses come sinful actions. Following this line of reasoning, 
the d<|)’ S in Rom 5:12d would most consistently be translated 
as “on account of which,” so that Rom 5:12 would be saying 
that all men sin because they have inherited mortaUty. The 
concluding sentence, however, attributes the cause of death to 
personal sins. This makes it possible that the immediately pre¬ 
ceding sentence, a paraphrase of Rom 5:12, is intended to bear 
the same meaning, in which case the translation of 4(j)’ S would 
be the conjunction “because.” The issue seems incapable of solu¬ 
tion without reference to the more general tenor of his thinking. 
Fr MeyendorflE favors the former translation, expressing death 
as the cause of sin. 

. . . having become mortal and engendering mortal 
children, Adam and his race find themselves forced to 
struggle for their existence as individuals, for this 
existence is continually threatened. But the struggle for 
existence creates in turn egotism and consequently 
sin. Finally, these personal sins lead to the just sentence 
of death. Therein the literal grammatical sense of Rom 
5:12 finds its meaning: “Death spread to all men, 
because of which all men sinned.” 

S,” op. cit., p. 160) 

Although there is extremely strong support for this interpretation, 
the other possibility cannot be ruled out absolutely, since sup¬ 
porting statements for it also can be found in the commentaries 
both of Theodoret and of Theodore. In his comments upon Rom 
5:13-14, Theodore makes the following statements: 

St Paul says, “even over them that had not sinned 
after the similitude of Adam’s transgression,” because 
death ruled over all who in any way had sinned. For 
even though the form of sin was not the same, that of 
Adam and of the rest of men, still the rest of men 
were not born outside of death. For death was over 
all those who had sinned in any way, and all men are 
shown in condemnation. For death is not limited to 
punishment of one kind of sin, but of every sin. (PG 
66, 796D-797A; Cf. Townsend, p. 6) 
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When Adam sinned and death was bom through this, 
sin gained entrance into Adam’s posterity and death 
reigned over all men, as is evident. For all having 
sinned, even if their sins were not like that of Adam, 
but indeed having sinned at aU—as in the case of 
Adam, so in all the others—it was necessary that death 
rule over everyone equally. (PG 66, 797A; cf. Towns¬ 
end, p. 7) 

Theodoret likewise, in his comments on Rom 5:14, implies 
that humanity has fallen under the rule of death because of the 
commission of personal sins. 

“And death reigned even over them that had not sinned 
after the similitude of Adam’s sin”: For even if they 
did not transgress that commandment, still they under¬ 
took other transgressions. . . . For he spoke of Him 
as the one “that was to come,” meaning that the first 
man having sinned came under the rule of death, 
and the whole race followed its forefather. (PG 82, 
lOOD; cf. Townsend, p. 21) 

If Theodore and Theodoret are self-consistent, there must be 
some reconciliation between the idea that death is inherited and 
is the cause of sin, and the idea that personal sin is the cause 
of death for each individual. How can these two be reconciled? 
How can death be regarded as simultaneously the non-moral 
given of human existence and as the consequence of our personal 
sins? Somehow this must be a possibility, if only for the fact 
that Theodore and Theodoret move from one to the other with¬ 
out pause or hesitation. Their comments on Rom 5:15-16 once 
again express the theme of death as the inheritance from Adam. 

For even if the sin of one introduced death to men, 
still the gift of Christ is something greater. (Theodore, 

PG 66, 797C; cf. Townsend, p. 8) 

God the master, St Paul says, guarded the standard of 
justice with punishment, and when Adam had sinned 
and had been given over to death, the whole race 
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followed, (Theodoret, PG 82, lOlB; cf. Townsend, 

p.22) 

For with Adam, he says, one sinner condemned for 
his sin brought about punishment for all his posterity, 
having made all men partakers in the condemnation 
of death. (Theodore, PG 66, 797C; cf. Townsend, 
p.8) 

For then when one man sinned, the whole race received 
punishment. (Theodoret, PG 82, lOlC; cf. Towns¬ 
end, p. 22) 

The ideas do not occur with equal frequency in the thought of 
Theodore and Theodoret, however, for they do appeal to the 
idea of a common inheritance of mortality to a greater degree 
than to its alternative. Again, it is Theodore who most explicitly 
attributes sinlessness to the acquisition of an immortal and im¬ 
mutable nature. 

.., when Adam sinned and became the cause of death, 

... (PG 66, 800A) 

. , . And just as the sin of Adam made other men 
mortal, and because of this inclined toward sin—for 
this reason he calls them sinners—so Christ gave us 
the resurrection, so that those who were established 
in immortal nature might become citizens free from 
every sin according to exact justice. (PG 66, 800B; 
cf. Townsend, p. 9) 

Finally, in their comments on Rom 5:21, both Theodore and 
Theodoret resort to the sketch of the genesis of personal sin 
from the passionate necessity of mortality which was mentioned 
previously. 

Being mortal we have had a greater inclination to sin. 

For many transgressions are born in us from pleasure 
with regard to meat, drink and the outside world, 
and especially with regard to intercourse with women. 
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since most people do not know the proper measure 
for each of these things.... And since we have become 
mortal, and are by nature mortal, we suffer unspeak¬ 
able assault from all these passions previously enumer¬ 
ated. Here we have a strong inclination to sin. (Theo¬ 
dore, PG 66, 800C; cf. Townsend, p. 10) 

He teaches that just as sin, by giving birth to death, 
reigned in mortal bodies, the passions being excited to 
excess ... For sin rules over bodies and with the death 
of those in its kingdom, it is stopped. “For he that is 
dead,” according to the divine apostle, “is freed from 
sin.” But after the resurrection, when our bodies have 
become incorruptible and immortal, grace will reign 
in them, since sin will no longer have any place at all. 

For when the passions have ceased, sin will have no 
place. (Theodoret, PG 82, lOlCD; cf. Townsend, 
p.24) 

Besides his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
Theodoret also addresses this specific topic in other works, nota¬ 
bly his dialogue Eranistes, III (PG 85, 245), and in a work 
entitled, A Compendium of Fabulous Heresies, 5.18 (PG 83, 
512). The main concern of Eranistes, III, is to demonstrate 
from the presupposition of divine impassibility the impossibility 
of the christology of the hypostatic union. In the course of this 
discussion between the two interlocutors, Orthodoxos and Eran¬ 
istes, as the discussion shifts from the person of Christ to the 
work of Christ, the question is raised of the origins of humanity’s 
present condition of enslavement to sin, death, and the devil. 
At the beginning, the devil used sin to ensnare Adam, and his 
punishment was death; sin was the mother of death and the 
devil was its father. Sin has waged a war against human nature, 
enslaving mankind to the devil, and delivering them all to death. 
Through the mouth of Orthodoxos, Theodoret then enunciates 
the “unjust detainment” theory of the redemption: having as¬ 
sumed human nature and yet kept his body free from sin, the 
Lord was unjustly condemned to death, and therefore it is right 
that that which was so detained should be released. The question 
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is then posed by Eranistes, “And how does it seem to you to 
be just, that the bodies which were given over to death justly, 
may partake of the resurrection with him who was bound unlaw¬ 
fully?” (PG 83, 245D).®® Orthodoxos responds to this with an¬ 
other question, “And how does it appear to you to be just, that 
after Adam had transgressed the commandment, the race fol¬ 
lowed after the forefather?” At this point the exchange between 
Orthodoxos and Eranistes becomes particularly relevant. Eran¬ 
istes replies to Orthodoxos’ question by saying that, even though 
the race had no part in Adam’s sin, still they committed other 
sins, and for these they incurred death. Orthodoxos objects, 
saying that not only sinners, but also righteous men such as the 
patriarchs and prophets died. Interestingly enough, Eranistes 
does not respond by asserting that all have committed sin, which 
would seem to be the logical step to take. Instead, he simply 
drops the argument and introduces the ideas of physical in¬ 
heritance of mortality. 

For how could such remain immortal, having been 
sprouted from mortal parents? For Adam after the 
transgression and the divine sentence, being subjected 
under the sovereignty of death, knew the woman, and 
was called father. Therefore, having become mortal, 
he was made the father of mortals. Reasonably, then, 
all who have received a mortal nature have followed 
after their forefather. (PG 83, 245D-248A) 

With this statement, Eranistes and Orthodoxos come to an agree¬ 
ment, with Orthodoxos saying, 

You have shown very well to us the cause of the par¬ 
ticipation in death. The same must also be granted 
about the resurrection; for the medicine must be fitting 
also for the malady. For just as, after the head of the 
race was condemned, all the race was condemned with 
him, so when the Saviour loosed the curse, the nature 
won freedom. And just as those who partook of his 

^^Post-Nicene Fathers, voL HI, p. 223. This translation was consulted 
for the remainder of the dialogue. 
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nature followed, going down with Adam into Hades, 
so all the nature of mankind will share in the reversal 
of life with the Master Christ in His resurrection. 

(PG 83, 248A) 

Consequently, if occasionally one encounters statements such 
as the following in his writings, “sin ruled from a principle of 
nature,”®^ which has been suggested as evidence for a concept 
of original sin, it can be understood that it refers to that inheriu 
ance of mortality and corruption which is a source of personal 
sin. 

The significance of infant baptism was also considered by 
Theodoret, and he emphatically denied that the credal formula 
“one baptism for the remission of sins,” was applicable to infant 
baptism in the same sense as to adults. For Theodoret, remission 
of sins was only one of the effects of baptism and not prior to 
any other, fully actual only in adults, but potential in infants.®® 
When describing the effects of baptism, he does not reduce the 
description to a single essential characteristic, but describes it as 
fully as possible. 

K the only meaning of baptism were the remission 
of sins, why would we baptize the new born children 
who have not yet tasted sin? But the mystery of baptism 
is not limited to this; it is a promise of greater and 
more perfect gifts. In it are the promises of future 
delights; it is a type of the future resurrection, a com¬ 
munion with the Master’s passion, a participation of 
His resurrection, a mantle of salvation, a tunic of 
gladness, a garment of light, or rather, it is light itself.®® 

Within the works of Cyril, Theodore, and Theodoret are 
all the elements of the consensus which will carry through the 

*^Ps. 51:7, PG 80, 1244BC; "AvoQtv, qitio't. ^al Apxfi? (pOcrecix; 
dpapTta KEKpdrriKE. 

®®Cf. Meyendorff, “Sq)’ S,” p. 161: “... children should be baptized, not 
because they are guilty, but because they have inherited mortality and there¬ 
fore clearly are potentially sinners.” 

^^Haer. Fab. Comp., PG 83, 512; Theodoret virtually repeats the state¬ 
ment of John Chrysostom quoted above, pp. 83-84. 
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subsequent Byzantine period. It must remain clear, however, 
that this consensus in no way approximates the precision which 
the doctrine of original sin was to attain in the Latin West. 
Rather, it expresses some general notions about the nature of 
man and the human condition. As in other aspects of Byzantine 
theology, at times these notions are expressed by antinomies, 
the assertion of both aspects of which are necessary to express 
and to apprehend a deeper, otherwise ineffable truth. It is im¬ 
possible to reconcile every statement of the Fathers, and the 
attempt to achieve such harmonious precision, while attractive 
from a dogmatic, polemic, or apologetic standpoint, would pro¬ 
pound historical and literary inaccuracy. A fuller statement of 
this consensus will be postponed to the conclusion of this study. 


[Part III of this study will appear in the next issue of SVTQ\. 
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Constantine Cavarnos, Byzantine Sacred Art. Belmont, Massa¬ 
chusetts; Institute for Byzantine and Modem Greek Studies, 

1985. Second Edition. Revised and Considerably Enlarged. Pp. 

171 (including 24 illustrations). Cloth $10.50. Paperback $7.95 

The book under review is subtitled “Selected writings of the 
contemporary Greek icon painter Fotis Kontoglou on the Sacred 
Arts according to the Tradition of Eastern Orthodox Christianity, 
compiled, translated from the Greek, and edited with a preface, 
introduction, notes, and illustrations” by Constantine Cavarnos. The 
original (first) edition was published in 1957 by the Vantage Press. 
The handsome new edition has added twelve new illustrations, new 
indexes, new material to the chapters on “Byzantine Art”; “Byzan¬ 
tine Iconography: A General Historical Sketch”; “Byzantine Iconog¬ 
raphy on Mount Athos”; “Byzantine Art in Yugoslavia”; “Byzantine 
Art in Bulgaria”; “A Few Remarks on Russian Iconography”; 
“Iconography”; “Iconography of the Crucifixion”; “Architecture”' 
“Hymns of the Passion—Holy Week”; “Hymnographers and Mu¬ 
sicians”; and “Music.” The book remains an anthology of Greece’s 
leading icon painter on the nature and scope of Byzantine sacred 
art. Books, periodicals, encyclopedias, and newspapers going back 
as far as 1923 were culled to provide a coherent picture of Fotis 
Kontoglou’s views. Kontoglou “speaks as a reli^ous painter and 
thinker who experiences profoundly the Byzantine spirit—the ascetic 
and mystical spirit of Greek Orthodoxy” (p. 17) and for whom it 
is “the art of arts” (ibid.). In his Introduction Dr. Cavarnos stresses 
that “Byzantine iconography has a religious function. It seeks to 
express spiritual things in order thereby to help man penetrate the 
mysteries of the Christian religion; it seeks to help man rise to a 
higher level of being, to lift his soul to the blessedness of God” 
(ibid.). 

What Dr. Cavarnos has done is to present the reader with the 
powerful words of a practicing artist who was also an outstanding 
modem Greek writer. Kontoglou was deeply moved by the beauty, 
the simplicity, the clarity, the restraint, and the power of Byzantine 
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art and he himself continued the tradition of that art in an excellent 
way through his own work and that of his students throughout 
Greece and elsewhere. Kontoglou knew Western art and thinking 
as well, so that he can make comparisons that are based on his own 
artistic, educational, and theological experience; but Kontoglou, like 
Cavamos, has a definite Orthodox point of view rooted in the 
Byzantine Orthodox religious tradition. It is impossible to resist 
quoting Kontoglou when he says that “The most profound kind of 
painting is religious painting, and the most profound kind of reli¬ 
gious painting is Byzantine, because it is more spiritual, because it 
has truer roots, the Gospels” (p. 95). He also declares that “Byzan¬ 
tine iconography has universal significance. This is why, instead of 
growing old with the passage of time and losing its significance, on 
the contrary it becomes increasingly new. Byzantine iconography is 
eternal, like the Gospels, in which it has its source” (p. 99). 

This exuberance, this absolute firmness of belief in the validity 
and claims of Byzantine sacred art as the fundamental Christian art, 
this clarity of vision on the part of Kontoglou, permeates the whole 
book, as presented by Dr. Cavamos. It gives an absolutely clear 
and unequivocal view of the theological and religious underpinnings 
of Byzantine sacred art that must be taken seriously. 

Byzantine Sacred Art is not an art handbook that tries to ex¬ 
plain this particular art from an aesthetic point of view; it is a pro¬ 
foundly religious book that attempts and succeeds in putting forth 
the Byzantine spiritual point of view as it applies to art. It is an 
essential book for those who would seek to understand the Byzantine 
mind and the Orthodox Christian tradition. It is no wonder, then, 
that the first edition of this very favorably reviewed volume was 
exhausted. We are thankful that an even richer one has replaced it. 

—/oAn £. Rexine 


Archimandrite Vasileios of Stavronikita. Hymn of Entry: 
Liturgy and Life in the Orthodox Church, Contemporary Greek 
Theologians Number One. Translated from the Greek by Eliza¬ 
beth Briere with a Foreword by Bishop Kallistos of Diokleia. 
Crestwood, New York: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1984. 
Pp. 138. Paperbound. 

Originally published in Greek under the title Eisodikon in 1974, 
Hymn of Entry appeared in a second edition in 1978 (on which 
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art and he himself continued the tradition of that art in an excellent 
way through his own work and that of his students throughout 
Greece and elsewhere. Kontoglou knew Western art and thinking 
as well, so that he can make comparisons that are based on his own 
artistic, educational, and theological experience; but Kontoglou, like 
Cavamos, has a definite Orthodox point of view rooted in the 
Byzantine Orthodox religious tradition. It is impossible to resist 
quoting Kontoglou when he says that “The most profound kind of 
painting is religious painting, and the most profound kind of reli¬ 
gious painting is Byzantine, because it is more spiritual, because it 
has truer roots, the Gospels” (p. 95). He also declares that “Byzan¬ 
tine iconography has universal significance. This is why, instead of 
growing old with the passage of time and losing its significance, on 
the contrary it becomes increasingly new. Byzantine iconography is 
eternal, like the Gospels, in which it has its source” (p. 99). 

This exuberance, this absolute firmness of belief in the validity 
and claims of Byzantine sacred art as the fundamental Christian art, 
this clarity of vision on the part of Kontoglou, permeates the whole 
book, as presented by Dr. Cavamos. It gives an absolutely clear 
and unequivocal view of the theological and religious underpinnings 
of Byzantine sacred art that must be taken seriously. 

Byzantine Sacred Art is not an art handbook that tries to ex¬ 
plain this particular art from an aesthetic point of view; it is a pro¬ 
foundly religious book that attempts and succeeds in putting forth 
the Byzantine spiritual point of view as it applies to art. It is an 
essential book for those who would seek to understand the Byzantine 
mind and the Orthodox Christian tradition. It is no wonder, then, 
that the first edition of this very favorably reviewed volume was 
exhausted. We are thankful that an even richer one has replaced it. 

—/oAn £. Rexine 


Archimandrite Vasileios of Stavronikita. Hymn of Entry: 
Liturgy and Life in the Orthodox Church, Contemporary Greek 
Theologians Number One. Translated from the Greek by Eliza¬ 
beth Briere with a Foreword by Bishop Kallistos of Diokleia. 
Crestwood, New York: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1984. 
Pp. 138. Paperbound. 

Originally published in Greek under the title Eisodikon in 1974, 
Hymn of Entry appeared in a second edition in 1978 (on which 
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the English translation is based), and in a third in 1982, authored 
by the Abbot of the Monastery of Stavronikita on Mount Athos, 
who very much represents the renewal of Orthodox monastic life 
on the Holy Mount. In his Foreword, Bishop Kallistos states that 
“The quality that characterizes this remarkable book is above all a 
sense of organic wholeness, such as may be found in St Maximus 
the Confessor. The unity of the divine and the human in the incarnate 
Christ, the unity of heaven and earth in the Divine Liturgy, the 
unity between theology and spirituality, between theology and life- 
such are the author’s master themes” (p. 9). The essence of Father 
Vasileios’s theology is liturgical and the study of the liturgy leads 
additionally to an examination of the liturgical meaning of iconog¬ 
raphy and the theological value of church music. Father Vasileios 
himself says that his book is “not put forward as a solution to the 
problem of Church unity, but as small beginnings and ways of ascent 
which may help some people to enter more consciously into the 
Church where ‘that dread mystery of the unity beyond reason and 
speech is enacted’” (p. 13). For Father Vasileios there can be no 
separation between theology and spirituality. The Orthodox faith, 
he proclaims, is living theology and the Holy Church is itself an 
icon of God. For Vasileios, liturgical theology is the incarnation of 
theology which is clearly seen in the celebration of the Eucharist. 
Even the icon expresses the unifying power of the Liturgy and the 
sanctifying grace of the Spirit. 

In its six compact chapters entitled “Theology as a Liturgy of 
the Church”; “The Structure of the Church as an Initiation into the 
Mystery of the Trinity”; “The Divine Liturgy as a Theological Rite”; 
“The Icon as Liturgical Analogy”; “Spirituality as ‘Bondage’ to 
Freedom”; and “Dying and Behold We Live,” we can see how 
liturgy initiates through celebration into that mystery of theology 
by which that knowledge is obtained which is eternal life. To quote 
Father Vasileios again, “In the Divine Liturgy, the Lord is to be 
found truly as God-man. And the faithful, who have been baptized 
and have participated in the Liturgy, are truly to be found in Him” 
(p. 78); and “When the believer is within the Divine Liturgy, he 
has gone beyond the world of corruption. He lives and dances for 
you, extended beyond the threat of time, outside the prison of space. 
Although time and space exist, man is mystically nourished by the 
‘hidden manna,’ by another reality, a reality earlier than time and 
above space” (p. 79). The ultimate freedom is the release from 
one’s own will and the yielding to the freedom of the Paraclete, to 
receive the grace of the Holy Spirit in humility, with purity of heart, 
and with love. 
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Hymn of Entry stresses that theology is not a philosophy or a 
system but an expression of the mystical life of the Church which is 
by its very essence liturgical. Through liturgical participation there 
can be renewal of theology and Christian life. 

—John E. Rexine 


William C. Spohn, What Are They Saying About Scripture and 

Ethics? Paulist Press, New York, 1984. 148 pp. 

Despite the pervasiveness of ‘secularism’ in modem Western 
culture, the past two decades have witnessed an extraordinary revival 
of interest in Holy Scripture. One of the most positive results of this 
revival, particularly prominent in Roman Catholic circles, is the con¬ 
cern to ground ethical reflection and activity in the Biblical witness. 

Typically, Christian theologians have produced two kinds ol 
books that draw together ethics and Scripture: interpretations of the 
ethical dimension of Biblical theology, and polemical treatises that 
seek to justify a particular ethical stance by demonstrating—usually in 
violation of legitimate hermeneutic principles—that such a stance has 
Biblical support. The former, of course, is essential to an overall 
presentation of scriptural themes (K. H. Schelkle, for example, appro¬ 
priately devotes the third volume of his Theology of the New Testa-- 
ment to the issue of ‘Morality’). As an all too common example of 
‘proof-texting,’ the latter (typified by any number of ‘position papers’ 
put out by today’s ‘Moral Majority’) more often than not distorts the 
apostolic witness beyond recognition. 

A third approach, that the Jesuit theologian William Spohn 
treats in this excellently written survey, is concerned less with ethics 
in Scripture than with Scripture in ethics. In keeping with this highly 
popular Paulist Press series, his purpose is to offer the reader a critical 
overview of the way theologians use Scripture to ground and direct 
the process of ethical decision-making. 

Spohn adopts a hermeneutic perspective that permits a sound 
and yet critical analysis of the various ethical approaches he deals 
with: “The Christian belief that the same Spirit that inspired the 
authors of Scripture still inspires the use of Scripture in the Church 
today gives us hope of a faithful continuity with those early believers” 
(p. 4). It is this conviction that enables him to discern within the 
multiple ‘forms’ that express the message of Scripture (recitals, 
sayings, parables, proclamations, catechetical elements, liturgical 
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system but an expression of the mystical life of the Church which is 
by its very essence liturgical. Through liturgical participation there 
can be renewal of theology and Christian life. 

—John E. Rexine 
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culture, the past two decades have witnessed an extraordinary revival 
of interest in Holy Scripture. One of the most positive results of this 
revival, particularly prominent in Roman Catholic circles, is the con¬ 
cern to ground ethical reflection and activity in the Biblical witness. 

Typically, Christian theologians have produced two kinds ol 
books that draw together ethics and Scripture: interpretations of the 
ethical dimension of Biblical theology, and polemical treatises that 
seek to justify a particular ethical stance by demonstrating—usually in 
violation of legitimate hermeneutic principles—that such a stance has 
Biblical support. The former, of course, is essential to an overall 
presentation of scriptural themes (K. H. Schelkle, for example, appro¬ 
priately devotes the third volume of his Theology of the New Testa-- 
ment to the issue of ‘Morality’). As an all too common example of 
‘proof-texting,’ the latter (typified by any number of ‘position papers’ 
put out by today’s ‘Moral Majority’) more often than not distorts the 
apostolic witness beyond recognition. 

A third approach, that the Jesuit theologian William Spohn 
treats in this excellently written survey, is concerned less with ethics 
in Scripture than with Scripture in ethics. In keeping with this highly 
popular Paulist Press series, his purpose is to offer the reader a critical 
overview of the way theologians use Scripture to ground and direct 
the process of ethical decision-making. 

Spohn adopts a hermeneutic perspective that permits a sound 
and yet critical analysis of the various ethical approaches he deals 
with: “The Christian belief that the same Spirit that inspired the 
authors of Scripture still inspires the use of Scripture in the Church 
today gives us hope of a faithful continuity with those early believers” 
(p. 4). It is this conviction that enables him to discern within the 
multiple ‘forms’ that express the message of Scripture (recitals, 
sayings, parables, proclamations, catechetical elements, liturgical 
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hymns, etc.) a ‘word of God’ that speaks directly to the manifold 
ethical needs and situations of the Church today. 

Spohn has selected six different approaches to the use of Scrip¬ 
ture in ethics and summarizes the thought of their leading proponents. 
Beginning with “the Command of God” as interpreted especially in 
the thought of the ‘neo-orthodox’ Protestant theologian Karl Barth, 
he aptly describes the ‘Natural Law’ model developed by Thomas 
Aquinas—best represented today by Joseph Fuchs and Karl Rahner 
—in terms of “Scripture as Moral Reminder.” The third chapter, 
devoted to a “Call to Liberation,” offers a succinct summary and 
analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of the approach taken by 
liberation theologians such as Gutierrez and L. Boff. It includes as 
well a brief consideration of the women’s liberation movement by 
focusing on the recent writings of Letty Russell and Phyllis Trible. 
In each case, Spohn demonstrates the ease with which exegesis (e.g., 
of the Exodus story) can slip over, nearly imperceptibly, into 
‘eisegesis.’ Two further models, represented by H. R. Niebuhr 
(“Response to Revelation”) and Stanley Hauerwas (“Call to Dis- 
cipleship”), complete the survey and lead to Spohn’s own use of 
“Scripture as Basis for Responding Love.” This final approach is 
grounded in “the new commandment of Jesus” (Jn. 13:34f): Love 
one another. As the author makes clear, “the new commandment goes 
beyond imitation to participation” (p. 109). Some readers might 
take issue with his insistence upon “affections” as the key element in 
ethical development. His grounding of Christian affections in “the 
memory of having been loved by Christ and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit” (p. 118), however, give vital content to the word, and shows 
how crucial liturgical re-enactment and personal meditation (con¬ 
templation as an imaginative entry into a particular Biblical scene) 
are to the ethical process. 

This is a fine, perceptive treatment of an important field of 
study. More than a survey, it offers a creative analysis of major 
currents of ethical thought today and concludes with the author’s 
own approach that is as relevant to contemporary moral issues as it 
is faithful to the underlying Scriptural witness. A rare and welcome 
combination... 


— Fr John Brack 
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Ralph P. Martin, The Spirit and the Congregation. Studies in / 

Corinthians 22-15. Eerdmans, Grand Rapids. 1984. pp. 168. 

Professor of New Testament at the conservative Protestant 
Fuller Theological Seminary, Prof. Martin has devoted his con¬ 
siderable interpretive skills especially to Biblical themes concerning 
Christian worship. His study of the Christ-hymn, Phil 2:5-11, en¬ 
titled Carmen Christi, remains one of the best in the field. 

In this present work on I Cor 12-15, the author has again 
demonstrated wisdom and sensitivity in dealing with central themes 
of Pauline theology. He is thoroughly familiar with the critical litera¬ 
ture that bears on his topic, and he makes every effort to apply his 
research to problems raised by the text. His translation is a sound 
rendering that makes a difficult passage easily understandable to the 
non-specialist. 

Yet despite the indisputably positive aspects of this work, it 
remains curiously unsatisfying. This is due not so much to any 
particular failing on the author’s part as it is to the genre that he 
adopts. His study attempts to combine the best features of a critical 
commentary and a popular exposition that addresses a specific 
problem in Protestant churches today: the need for renewal in the 
area of public worship. The combination, however, does not really 
work. Too technical for a general audience, it is often repetitive 
(e.g., the distinction between charismata and pneumatika^ p. 35f) 
and offers explanations that are unnecessary for students or scholars 
(hapax legomena, p. 41; lectio difficilior potior, p. 45 . . .). The 
work abounds in references to other scholar’s points of view, and 
often the reader is left to draw his own conclusions regarding a 
difficult interpretation. While this might be welcomed by specialists 
in Biblical studies, it is too much to ask or expect of the stereotypical 
“average intelligent layman.” The major unanswered question re¬ 
mains: just who is the author’s intended audience? 

Martin’s aim is to reassess the Biblical witness concerning 
corporate worship in the Corinthian community, in order to lay the 
groundwork for a renewal of worship within Protestantism. He is 
particularly concerned to illustrate the dangers and exaggerations 
represented by certain forms of “charismatic” worship, and he does 
so with clarity and sensitivity. His acceptance of Schmithal’s thesis 
concerning the influence of a developed gnosticism at Corinth (de¬ 
spite his remark, note 5, p. 145f), however, seems insufficiently 
critical. Does the evidence warrant the conclusion that Corinthian 
Christians sought to “turn the church into a Gnostic conventicle of 
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private individuals” (p. 62, 70, etc.)? While a dualistic anthropology 
of hellenistic origin certainly lies behind the denial of physical resur¬ 
rection reflected in I Cor 15, and other “proto-gnostic” themes are 
clearly targeted by the Apostle’s polemic, to speak of a “Gnostic 
conventicle” gives the impression that the Corinthian enthusiasts 
were “gnostics” of the kind for which we have clear evidence only 
from the mid-second century. 

However that may be, the real problem raised by Prof. Martin’s 
book is one that any theological writer must face: how can we 
communicate a message, based upon serious exegesis, to a public 
that is untrained and basically uninterested in a scientific approach 
to Biblical studies? As Martin demonstrates in his Postscript, it is 
possible to distill critical research into highly readable and informa¬ 
tive material. A Biblical commentary, however, has a specific func¬ 
tion, as does a theological treatise. While the fruits of the former 
should inform the latter, the two should not be confused. 

— Fr John Break 


Avery Dulles & Patrick Granfield, The Church: A Bibliography. 

Michael Glazier; Wilmington, Del. 1985. 166 pp. $7.95 paper; 

$15 cloth. 

The editors of the Michael Glazier publishing house have placed 
many of us in their lasting debt. Aside from a number of popular 
series on contemporary Biblical studies (“The Passion Series,” 
“Theology and Life Series,” “Good News Studies”) and Patristic 
themes (“Message of the Fathers of the Church”), they have made 
available useful works addressed to more limited audiences (e.g., 
“Consecrated Life Studies”). The present bibliography on “the 
Church” is another highly useful tool that should find its way into 
personal as well as institutional libraries. 

Compiled by two well-known Catholic scholars, this bibliog¬ 
raphy catalogues the most important books and articles on ecclesiol- 
ogy that have appeared in the West over the past thirty years (al¬ 
though older classical works are included). Selecting studies “for 
their historical value, reliability and utility,” the authors have classed 
the works both historically (History of Ecclesiology, New Testament, 
the Patristic Era, The Middle Ages . . .) and thematically (The 
Nature of the (^urch. The Church as One and Divided, Basic 
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Communities, The Papacy, Women in the Church .. .)• An exhaus¬ 
tive Index of Names facilitates cross-referencing. 

Although the listing is extensive, there are some surprising 
omissions. While J. Danielou is cited, his small but important study, 
Le Signe du Temple (Gallimard, Paris 1942) is not; nor is P. Minear’s 
Horizons of Christian Community (Bethany Press, St Louis 1959), 
a controversial book to its intended Protestant readership, but never¬ 
theless an important one, especially for the eschatological dimension 
of ecclesiology. 

Orthodox readers will note frequent references to contemporary 
scholars of their own tradition (Afanassieff, Evdokimov, Harakas, 
Meyendorff, Nissiotis, Schmemann, Staniloe, Ware, Zizioulas), but 
will register disappointment that others of comparable significance 
are missing. Of particular importance are G. Florovsky (“Le Corps 
du Christ Vivant,” in La Sainte Eglise XJniverselle, Delachaux et 
Niestle, Neuchatel 1948, together with relevant articles in his col¬ 
lected works); G. A. Barrels (Jesus Christ and the Temple, SVS 
Press, Crestwood, NY 1980); and, concerning recent Church history, 
D. Pospielovsky (The Russian Church Under the Soviet Regime, 
1917-1982, SVS Press, Crestwood, NY 1984, 2 vols.). To this should 
be added the collection published by Les Editions du Centre Ortho- 
doxe de Chambesy, Eglise Locale et Eglise Universelle, Chambesy- 
Geneve 1981; together with relevant sections of Bulgakov’s The 
Orthodox Church (American Review of Eastern Orthodoxy, 1935) 
and L’Epouse de I’Agneau (L’Age d’Homme, Lausanne 1984; origi¬ 
nal Russian edition, Nevesta Agntsa; YMCA Press, Paris 1945). 

The Church: A Bibliography makes an important addition to 
any theological library. Other such bibliographies on scriptural, 
theological and historical themes would be equally welcome. 

—Fr John Breck 
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